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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 

THE PAPER SHORTAGE.-We trust that readers 
of the “‘Spectator” will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “‘Spectator’’ to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 


troops were heavily engaged on March 26th and 27th with a 
Turkish army twenty thousand strong. Our troops advanced 
fifteen miles nearer to Gaza and inflicted heavy losses on the enemy. 
Nine hundred prisoners were taken, including the General and all 
the Staff of one division. The few lines we can spare to record 
this event are by no means commensurate with our sense of its 
Tke Turkish troops are approaching demoraliza- 
We may expect to see 


‘ we go to press splendid news comes from Syria. The British 
4 


great importance. 
tion. The results will be wide and deep. 
them very soon. 


The events of the week on the Western front ought to have 
silenced all who supposed that the Germans were leading Sir 
Douglas Haig’s forces into a trap. It was not really a difficult 
thing for the Germans gradually to withdraw their men, for such 
movements are as invisible as the movements of rabbits in their 
burrows. But it did not follow that the Germans were leading us 
intoa trap. However, there is a type of mind which believes that 
when we advance we are putting our heads into a noose, and that 
when the enemy advances he is beating us to a frazzle, as the 
Americans say ; and if ever we reach Potsdam there will certainly 
he some one quite ready to callitatrap. Both British and French 
have performed prodigies of engineering and labour in road-making, 
rail-laying, and bridge-making. The terrible solitude which the 
Germans have left for us to advance over has its moral advantages 
as well as its physical disadvantages. Mr. Kipling has written of 
the spirit of soldiers who had ‘seen their dead.” The French 
have seen their dead country. Their spirit as a result is irresistible. 
They have surprised even their own officers. 


Where do the Germans mean to stand, or to try to stand? We 
hear much of the ‘‘ Hindenburg Line.” We must not regard it too 
gravely. It may be an imaginary line, like the equator. We 


may be sure that if the Germans succeed in delaying us appreciably 
anywhere, they will call that place their line. If the line crumples 
up into turns and twists, they will call upon the world to observe 
its marvellous “ elasticity °—a blessed word in Germany just now. 
Many intentions are imputed to the brain of Hindenburg—which 
may be after all the brain of Ludendorff. It is said that the Germans 
may try to overwhelm Russia while she is in the agony of revolution. 
If the German leaders think that to make a special point of wrecking 
the new democraey will please their own Social Democrats (enor- 
mhously growing in numbers: witness the recent Potsdam election), 
they are very welcome to try the plan. Another suggestion is that 
& mass attack upon Italy is contemplated. 


But if Sir Douglas Haig and General Nivelle can go on calling the 
tune, the German High Command will have to dance to it. We 
used to have to conform to the German initiative. Why should 
our sceptics think it unlikely that the Germans will have to conform 
At present the German front in the Somme-Oise fighting 
Fére, and Laon. Those 
If so, the Allies may 


to ours ? 
Tuns before Cambrai, St. Quentin, La 
places may represent the Hindenburg Line. 
hope that the German paeans on the glories of elasticity may 
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sound louder than ever before long. In spite of vile ‘weather, the 
Anglo-French progress during the week has been unceasing without 
being rapid. Last Saturday the British cut the Cambrai-St.Quentin 
railway. The German occupation of St. Quentin is already 
threatened. The British have advanced more than a third of the 
distance between Bapaume and Cambrai. The French, who are 
beyond Coucy-le-Chateau, threaten to outflank the German positions 
at La Feére and Laon, and they are also advancing into the Forest 
of St. Gobain, which lies between La Fére and Laon. 


The character of the return of the los323 from submarine warfare 
varies little week by week. The return published in Thursday's 
papers showed that the arrivals of merchant vessels in the week 
ending March 25th were 2,314 and the sailings 2,433. The number 
of vessels sunk over 1,600 tons was eightsen, as against sixteen 
and thirteen in the two previous weeks ; and the number of vessels 
under 1,600 tons seven, as against eight and four. The figure of 
eighteen includes the hospital ship ‘ Asturias. The number of 
vessels which successfully resisted attack was thirteen, as com- 
pared with nineteen and sixteen in the two previous weeks. 


[persrar 4S A} PRiog.....6B, 





In connexion with this record of losses we must mention the 
statement by Lord Beresford in the House of Lords on Tuesday 
that in February the losses were 281 vessels and over 505,090 tons, 
and for March, up to date, 225 vessels and over 420,000 
tons. These figures include neutral whereas the 
weekly Admiralty return gives only the losses among British 
shipping. The Admiralty return does not state the tonnage of 
vessels sunk, except to say that vessels are over or under 1,600 tons. 
Nevertheless, neutral merchantmen are, for our purpose, of 
almost equal value with British vessels. We cannot help 
feeling that it is very undesirable that statements, apparently 
based on good information, should be published apart from 
the Admiralty return. We are all for pub licity, for by 
this means alone can people be made to understand the gravity 
of the situation. The British people have never been dis- 
couraged, but always braced, by the truth. But the Government 
ought to see to it that the weekly return is itself the fullest state- 
ment that is allowed to be published. This is the only way to prevail 
upon the nation to believe that the Government are treating them 
with confidence, and therefore the only way to get a mighty response 
to the demand for the utmost economy. 


shipping, 


The Middlesex Regiment will always be proud of the behaviour 
of one of its battalions, which has conducted itself with the same 
cool bravery that distinguished the troops who perished in the 
‘Birkenhead’ in 1852. The transport *‘Tyndareus’ struck a 
mine on February 9th off the southernmost point of Africa, near 
where the ‘ Birkenhead’ foundered. Though the ship was visibly 
sinking, the men were paraded, and “ standing easy ” on the sloping 
decks sang songs. Happily the event was much happier than in 
the immortal case of the ‘ Birkenhead.’ Two steamers came up 
just in time to rescue all on board, and the damaged ‘ Tyadareus’ 
was got into port. 


The Russian Revolution, we are very glad to say, proceeds 
satisfactorily towards a stable State. The Petrograd correspondent 
of the Times states in Thursday's paper that “ seditious propaganda 
is fast losing its sway over the minds of the most ignorant.’”” He 
mentions the very interesting work of the Metropolitan of Petrograd 
in assuring soldiers that the Tsar’s Act of Abdication definitely 
released them from their old allegiance. The desire of the simple 
Russian soldier not to be faithless to an oath is characteristic and 
altogether likeable and creditable. The Metropolitan’s labours 
remind one of what happened in England during the Revolution of 
1688, when the highest clergy played their part in proving that 
sworn fidelity could be conscientiously transferred to William and 
Mary. Russia no doubt will have her Nonjurors. But their numbers 
will dwindle, and some who are Nonjurors now will not remain 
so if the new Government prospers. They will be like Thackeray’s 
Lord Castlewood, who “remained a Nonjuror all his life, nearly.” 
We have written in a leading article of the Russian situation. 
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The Blockade was debated in both Houses of Parliament 
on Tuesday. In the Commons the attack on the Government's 
policy was led by Mr. Hewins. We were not doing enough, 
he declared, to check the activities of our enemies in the Nether- 


lands, in the Scandinavian countries, and in the United States. 


Lord Robert Cecil, in reply, defended the policy of the Foreign 
Office, and quoted full statistics in support of the action of his 
Department since its creation. The speech was not one which lends 


itself to summary, but on the whole we are of opinion that Lord 


Robert Cecil was fully able to justify the action taken. The 


Blockade Minister has performed a colossally difficult task as well 
as it could be performed. Sir Edward Carson, who followed, would 
have nothing to do with the view that the Blockade should be left 
to the Admiralty. What was meant by this was that every ship 
going to a neutral port should be seized. Those who put forward 
that absurd suggestion meant that we should go to war with 
everybody. He was evidently satisfied that the Government's 
policy was being properly carried out, and that it was the only 
possible policy. No one, he concluded, had been able to suggest 
a single step that had not been taken. 


The House of Lords debate was on similar lines to that in the 
Commons. The Lord Chancellor (Lord Finlay), who wound up 
the debate, drew a very grim but a perfectly fair moral, It was 
only through the action of the House of Lords, which refused to 
pass the legislation required to validate the Declaration of London, 
that the country was saved from a grave calamity. We may note 
that the Spectator from the beginning strongly opposed the Declara- 
tion of London, and supported the House of Lords in its refusal 
to hamstring the nation by the adoption of the ruinous proposals 
contained in that instrument. 


It is with deep indignation that we record one of the very worst 
outrages of the war, the sinking of the British hospital ship 
* Asturias,’ a vessel formerly belonging to the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company, on the night of March 20th. The ship of mercy 
was destroyed while sailing with all navigation lights and with 
all the proper distinguishing Red Cross signs brilliantly illuminated. 
No warning was given. The list of casualties is a heavy one. 
Eleven members of the R.A.M.C. are reported killed, three missing, 
and seventeen injured. Of the crew, twenty were killed, nine are 
missing, and twenty-two were injured. Among the missing are two 
women, a staff nurse and a stewardess. The torpedoing of this 
hospital ship is characteristically included in the list of achievements 
claimed by the ‘ U’ boats as reported in the German wireless Press- 
It should be stated that before the ‘ Asturias’ sank she had landed 
nine hundred sick cases. 


The German excuse will no doubt be that given last January. 
Our enemies then declared, though of course quite falsely, that our 
hospital ships were used for the transport of munitions and troops. 
We may add that under the Hague Convention Germany has the 
right to search hospital ships, the obvious remedy in case of sus- 
picion, but ons which she has never employed. What action will 
be taken by our Government remains to be seen. On January 31st 
our Foreign Office stated that if the threat of sinking hospital 
ships were carried out, reprisals would immediately be taken. 


The news from America is from many points of view perplexing, 
but the general conclusion seems to be that at the moment public 
opinion as a whole has got well ahead of the President, or at any 
rate of the President’s actions. It is, indeed, beginning to fret 
at what seems to be his irritating calmness and almost pedantic 
precision of movement. He appears to many Americans to be 
moving with the stately, almost exasperating, deliberation of a 
eat which, after having asked to have the door opened, refuses to 
come through except at her own time, and after an exhaustive 
examination as to whether the opening is wide enough and whether 
there is, after all, sufficient reason for her to advance. She seems 
to say: “I only ordered you to open the door as a precautionary 
measure, and not because I had determined to come through when 
it was open. That remains for ‘further and better consider- 
ation.’”” Yet she comes through in the end. Those who think, 
because of her habitual refusal to be hurried, that the cat is a 
creature without courage or even determination of mind are greatly 
mistaken. In the last resort it is much more difficult to frighten 
a cat than animals which appear to be far more combative. 





However, comments of this sort are perhaps better avoided. 
The American Government are masters of their own actions, and 1 
is not for us to advise them when and how they should move. If 


ee 


a clean-cut declaration of war, that is their business, not o' 

it would be a great impertinence for any of the Allies {o lect; 
them on the subject. In the same way, it is not our business, "s 
state of war is recognized by the United States, to offer advice : 
to how they should co-operate in the work of fighting Germs . 
Still, as friends of America, we may perhaps be permitted to My 
that we shall regret it if the force of circumstances Prevents i. 
United States from sending a certain number of troops to represe 
them at the Western front. . 


At the same time, we fully recognize that the Americans must 
keep a considerable force of armed men in the country to meet 
the risk—though we think it is a very remote one—of internal 
troubles, and, much more, to prevent raidings by brigand bands 
on the Mexican frontier. One must never forget how long that 
frontier is, or the fact that, though on one side are anarchy and 
brutality unspeakable, on the other are rich and highly civilized 
communities which are unable to protect themselves. Mexican 
raiding bands might easily penetrate for a distance of some thirty 
or forty miles beyond the frontier. But this means that a hnge, 
if narrow, belt of country, from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific, 
might be exposed to horrors which one shudders to think of, Ny 
doubt there is a good deal of bluff in regard to German intrigues in 
Mexico. We do not doubt, however, that a good many German 
adventurers have of late got into Mexico, and that they have the 
command of a great deal of money, a commodity much in demand 
among the leaders of the Mexican banditti. 

The total want of “‘ the sympathy of comprehension ” shown by 
the Liberal Home Rule Press in regard to North-East Ulster js 
well illustrated by a paragraph headed “‘ Colonials and Ireland” 
to be found in Wednesday’s Westminster Gazette :— 

“T fancy, in the light of later information, that the confident antici. 
pation expressed in this column as to the willingness of the Dominion 
statesmen to take a part in an attompted settlement of the Irish question 
will prove too sanguine. Colonial Ministers are not eager to play a 
pest in 80 ticklish a matter, remembering that all Irishmen in the 

olonies are not of one shade of faith or opinion.” 

When it is a case of British opinion, the people of North-East 
Ulster are held up to reprobation on account of their cold-blooded 
refusal to come to an agreement with their fellow-Irishmen. When, 
however, it is suggested that the Dominion Premiers should bell the 
Ulster cat, the chief Liberal organ suddenly remembers that “ all 
Irishmen in the Colonies are not of one shade of faith or opinion,” 
How long will it take the Westminster Gazette to remember that 
even in Ireland all Irishmen “are not of one shade of faith or 
opinion,” and apply this fact to the Irish problem ? In the West- 
minster’s naive little note is to be found the case not only for North- 
East Ulster but for the Act of Union. Any one could solve the 
Irish problem if it were not for these same shades of faith or opinion, 
It is because they exist, not because the British people are tyrants, 
or undemocratic, or what not, that there is trouble in Ireland—‘ as 
is very well known to the statesmen of the Dominions.’ 

The Committee appointed last August to consider methods of 
increasing the home production of food “‘ in the interest of national 
security ” issued their Report at the end of last week. Lord 
Selborne was Chairman, and the Committee included Captain 
Bathurst, Mr. A. D. Hall, Sir Ailwyn Fellowes, Mr. Prothero, Mr. 
E. G. Strutt, and Sir Matthew Wallace. All the members of the 
Committee except Sir Matthew Wallace signed the Report. Their 
recommendations may be described as a confirmation and extension 
of the recommendations of the Minority Report on the employment 
of sailors and soldiers on the land. A minimum price for wheat 
and oats and a minimum wage are recommended, but these have 
already been adopted. In recommending Wage Boards, and in 
pointing out that if there should be a general tariff agriculture 
should share in the protection, they also follow the Minority Report. 
The recommendation that the State shall make good the shortage 
of cottages corresponds to an addendum to the Minority Report 
which appeared when the authors republished that Report under 
the title of British Agriculture : the Nation's Opportunity. 








The only new recommendation of importance is that the com 
pulsion which was broadly hinted at in the Minority Report should 
be made real. The Committee advise that panels of assessors 
should be formed with power to supersede owners of badly farmed 
land, Altogether, the Report is a remarkable testimony to the 
feat of the authors of the earlier Report in casting their minds 
forward. The Committee state that they have no wish to increase 
the profits of farmers, but only to make it possible for them t? 
plough more land. Unless the farmers are secured against the 
wheat prices of 1894-95 they will not do this. ‘“ Bad farming,’ 





they prefer the gradual development of a state of hostilities to 


the Committee say, “is a danger to the State, and the waste cf 
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1 land on game or games is inconsistent with patriotism.” 
Once admit that as a working maxim and everything 
ese follows for those who desire national security even though 
we may have to pay for it. We are glad that the Committee do 
not advise any maximum prices. Minimum prices are a necessary 
Maximum prices are in some degree or other the reverse. 





We agree. 


jncentive. 
The whole point is that the farmer must be able to plough the land 
without ib being possible to say of him,in Scott's words, that he 
“fears while he sows he has sow d it in vain,” 

In the afternoon of Thursday, the 22nd, but too late for any 
report to be included in our issue of last week, the Strength of 
Britain Movement he ld a public meeting in the Qneen’s Hall. Sir 
Alfred Booth, President of the Movement, was in the chair, 
a speech which was very impressive both from its matter and 


and 
made . . . . 
from the quietness and uns nsationalism of its style. Coming from 
one of the greatest shipping authorities in the country, and also 
from a person intimately connected w ith the conduct and manage- 
went of the great port of Liverpool, it could not but carry weight. 
The other speeches were full of vigour and good sense, but unfor- 
tunately space will not allow us to deal with them, 


In truth, however, the most noticeable thing about the meeting 
was the audience. Afternoon meetings held in London to support 
virtuous causes are notorious for their dulness and for the scantiness 
of their attendance. But in spite of the fact that the afternoon was 
one of snow and north-east wind, conditions amounting at times to 
those of a semi-blizzard, the hall was absolutely crowded half-an- 
hour before the proceedings began, an overflow meeting was also 
packed, and a great number of people who tried to get in were 
unable to do so. That of course does not prove the utility of the 
Movement, but it is a proof of what we have all along felt sure 
of—namely, that the better part of the nation have an uneasy 
conscience in regard to the use of intoxicants during war, and 
especially now that they realize that intoxicants are produced by the 
destruction of food on a vast seale. The nation feels in its heart 
of hearts that it ought long ago to have done what the King did 
in the spring of 1915 with such spirit and good sense, though 
without any ostentation. 


While dealing with the question of what we may call 
voluntary Prohibition —i.¢., self-imposed abstention from intoxi- 
cants during the war —we may note a point in which the strength of 
the King’s example has not been properly appreciated. People some- 
times speak of the King having given up abstention, having found it 
A plain narrative of what has happened 
It proves that the 


impossible, and so forth. 
in this respect is worth putting on record. 
King’s example, instead of being weakened by his temporar? use 
of wine, was strengthened, for 
on reason and not upon fanaticism. When the King was recovering 
from his most serious accident, an accident which very nearly 
proved fatal, but which again the King would not allow to be 
written up or made much of, his doctors, against his own desire, 
insisted that he must for purely medical reasons take a certain 
small amount of wine every day as a tonie. 
He rightly refused to undertake the 
which was the alternative. 


like the sensible man he is, 
responsibility of prescribing for himself 


cine -were withdrawn, the King went back to his policy of non- 
intoxicants, though prepared, again like a sensible man, to obey 


ofhealth. It must be added that at no time has there been any 
relaxation of the King’s orders to make the Royal Palaces 
what our Transatlantic friends would call “ dry ” during the war. 
Xo wine is served even at dinner-parties at Buckingham Palace 
or Windsor, and when the King is a guest at military messes or 


with the Fleet, it is not etiquette for any wines or liqueurs to be | 


placed on the table. Once more, the King’s willingness to obey his 
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he showed that his action was based | 


This the King did, | 
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summarized in a carefully balanced article in the Westminster Gazelle, 
appear to be threefold—first, that the Ford factory cannot be got into 
full swing for at least a year ; second, that to bring materials to build 
and equip the factory at Cork would occupy space better used in 
carrying foodstuffs; and third, that the Government are starving 
our workshops of the labour necessary to produce the kind of 
machinery best adapted to home requirements, 

It scems to us that the second is the only argument which could 
possibly justify the Government in withdrawing the concession. 
The need of foodstuffs is so urgent as to outweigh even the pro- 
spective advantage of a largely increased supply of farming imple- 
ments. What we object to is the attitude apparently adopted by 
the British manufacturers. It is not their business, but that of 
the Government, to decide whether the founding of the Ford works 
will or will not interfere with our food supplies. We hope the 
Government will make their decision solely on the basis of war 
urgency, without undue concession to Nationalist susceptibilities 
on the one hand, or alleged British trade interests on the other. 


The Duke of Portland writes strongly in the Morning Post against 
the publication of inducements to gambling in “ prominent pro- 
vineial papers circulating widely in Midland cities and towns in 
which large munition factories are situated.” Racing and coursing 
meetings are prohibited in these districts; why should not the 
prohibition equally apply to the publication of inducements to 
gambling? As it is, we are faced with the anomaly of munition 
workers and others in these areas being continually prosecuted for 
street. betting, while the authorities do nothing to prevent the 
publication of betting prices. ‘‘ Thus it happens that one and the 
same newspaper will record in one column the latest betting prices, 
and in another the punishment inflicted on those who have been 
convicted for street betting.” The Duke of Portland supports 
the restricted horse-racing at present permitted in order to preserve 
the breed of horses, Our only criticism of a letter which carries 
extra weight coming as it does from so good a sportsman as the 
Duke, is that he need not have confined his strictures to provincial 
papers. We commend to his attention the continued activities 
of the Star—the paper owned and controlled by the Daily News, 
which is in turn owned and controlled by members of the Cadbury 
family. 

A correspondent has sent us the full report in a local paper 
of the case of a Canadian soldier who died the other day from 
acute alcoholic poisoning. The deceased, a lad aged twenty, 
was a private in a Nova Scotia battalion. His battalion 
went to the front, but he had to remain in quarantine as ‘‘ a mumps 
contact.” He went one evening to a public-house with a friend. 
They had a bottle of stout, and then deceased took nine or ten 
“‘ double-headers ” of whisky. On his way back he be2ame help- 
less, and had to be carried home and put to bed. He never recovered 
consciousness, and died in the night. A soldier friend declared 
that he and other soldiers warned the deceased not to take so much 
alcohol, but he never heard the landlord warn him. The police 
surgeon who made the post-mortem examination declared that the 
chief organs of the body were perfectly normal and healthy. “* He 
could only attribute death to acute poisoning by the absorption 


« - } ” 
: ; . | of alcohol. 
As soon as the doctors’ orders in the matter of aleohol as a medi | , 


We are not amongst those people who think that if a Dominion 


; : ae | goldier takes to drink, it is the fault of the British nation and Govern- 
his doctors’ orders if and when they should be renewed on grounds | 


| authorities ought to take strong 


Deas ; : 
Goctors’ orders was a happy accident, for it has shown that good | 
tense and not fanaticism governs the whole demand for Prohibition | 


during the War. 
1 7 : i i 
alcohol, from the medical point of view, under a ban. 


The Industries Committee of the Irish Parliamentary Party 
strongly resent the demand of the Association of British Motor and 
Allied Manufacturers that the Government should prevent the 
erection in Cork of the Ford Motor Tractor Factory. 
that 
Manchester or the South of England, and flatly traverse the con- 
tention that motor-tractors will be required only during the period 
of the war, or that national interests require them to be imported 
tealy-made. The arguments of the British manufacturers, as 


No reasonable War Prohibitionist wants to put | 


ment, and that the individual is not to blame. We rightly despise 
Adam for saying: “The woman tempted me.” We do think, 
however, that this is a case in which, unless there is a good excuse 
for the publican’s behaviour of which we are unaware, the military 
measures, The public-house in 
which a soldier can get served first with stout and then with nine 
or ten “ double-headers”’ is the kind of establishment which, if 
situated near a camp, ought to be putoutof bounds. We trust that 
those of our readers who are opposed to our “ Prohibition-during- 
the-War”’ views will not think that we quote this case to create 
prejudice. We do so merely to show that the military authorities, 
purely as a matter of discipline, should deal sternly with the lower 
‘ that the War Office is afraid 
We are 


type of public-houss. It is idle to say 


of the Trade and dare not annoy so powerful an interest. 


certain that it would be supported by persons of anti-temperance 


They note | 
no serious opposition was raised to Ford undertakings in | 


as well as those of temperanes views in such a matter as this. The 
distillers and brewers would be equally willing to see action 
taken. They do not, we feel sure, want to make profits out of 
** double-headers ”’ swallowed nine or ten at a sit ing. 


Bank Rate, 5} per cent., change | from 6 per cent. Jan. 18th, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 


gaa House of Commons did right in deciding unani- 
mously, or at any rate without a division, to adopt 
Mr. Asquith’s motion in favour of passing into law in the 
present Parliament the great and far-reaching scheme of 
electoral and Constitutional reform which was drawn up 
by the Speaker’s Conference. The course followed by the 

ouse was, in our opinion, inevitable. The conditions 
being what they are, something has got to be done to put 
our electoral house in order before an appeal is made to the 
country. Of that there can be no doubt. The moment the 
war is over there must be a Dissolution, and the new Parlia- 
ment must at once deal with the thousand-and-one problems 
of reconstruction. But if nothing is done by this Parliament 
in the way of electoral reform, instead of the House of Commons 
being able to “ get down” at once to the work of reconstiuction, 
it will have to begin with a long, arduous, and exciting party 
wrangle over ou problems as One Man One Vote, One 
Vote One Value, Minority Representation, Female Suffrage, 
and the rest. That is unthinkable. If electoral reform 
must be undertaken by this Parliament, as we believe it must, 
and at once, then it is obvious that the best plan is to take 
up and pass into law the elaborate and very carefully thought 
out system put together by the Speaker’s Conference. 

But if the Speaker’s Conference scheme is to be adopted, 
then it is obvious that we must adapt to it the formula which 
the Spectator coined in the days of the great Reform Bill. It 
must be—The Conference settlement, the whole Conference 
settlement, and nothing but the Conference settlement. We 
say this, not because that settlement is perfect, but because 
if any attempt is made to pick and choose among its clauses, 
it will cease to be a compromise.. As it has been put together 
it balances like a cantilever structure. Knock off one of the 
arms, or cut away four or five of the girders at the base, and 
the whole thing will topple over. That is a rough way of 
summarizing all the speeches by responsible persons in the 
House. Mr. Asquith, the Prime Minister, Mr. Walter Long, 
Mr. Bonar Law, all in effect told the same story and reached 
the same conclusion. No doubt there was an amendment 
which was based upona perfectly sound aspiration, the securing 
of their proper electoral weight to our soldiers and sailors, 
but it was one which, in truth, did not help to ease the existing 
situation or to end the deadlock. We may put the position 
in a nutshell. Everybody is saying that something must be 
done. But as we know from Lord Melbourne’s warning, when 
people say that, it means that there is danger of their doing 
something foolish—-unless, of course, their vague and general 
restlessness and willingness to act can be directed into a specific 
channel. The specific channel is the Conference plan. 

As democrats we want the will of the people to prevail, and 
we want it to be the true will of the people and not a sham 
caucus-made thing which is merely labelled “the popular 
will.” Now, there are four chief ways of making sure that 
the popular will shall prevail, and of giving the boon of finality, 
the sense that we have got to rock-bottom. These four 
ways may be described as: A vote for every man; One 
Man One Vote ; One Vote One Value; and the right of veto 
over the acts of the people’s representatives and servants by 
means of the Referendum or poll of the whole electorate. 
The Speaker’s Conference goes a very long way towards giving 
us this true and democratic basis for our system of government. 
We get Universal Suffrage, One Man One Vote—the remnant 
of plural voting is too small to bother about—and One Vote 
One Value. Further, we get an attempt, though an attempt 
on a very small scale, to mitigate the worst evils of the caucus 
and party system through the representation of minorities. 
Proportional Representation for certain purposes may be 
regarded as a kind of Referendum substitute. We are well 
aware that the fiercer opponents of Proportional Represen- 
tation maintain that it can be manipulated by the caucuses— 
that is, by the party organizations—quite as successfully as can 
the single-Member system. We donot agree, though we cannot 
argue the matter here. But though we are in favour of 
Proportional Representation, we would far rather have had 
the Referendum, could we only have had one of these two 
anti-party, anti-caucus safeguards of the popular will. We 
regard the Referendum as absolutely essential to a sound 
democratic system. At the same time, we recognize that it 
would be very difficult to introduce it now since it was not 
discussed and has no place in the Conference resolutions. Yet, 
curiously enough, the essential need for it just now stares us 
in the face. The Prime Minister pointed out that we must 








settle the reconstitution of the House of Lords; but } 
the best and easiest way of dealing with the House of lo 
problem is to leave the Parliament Bill alone, but to side-t * 
it by giving a reformed House of Lords the power to hae " 
that the people as a whole shall be consulted through - 
Referendum on any Bill in regard to which the popular i 
is not clear. = 

We have left the question of Woman Suffrage over {o th 
end. It may be remembered that proposals for enfranchise. 
ment were not agreed upon in the Conference, or at any ths 
only agreed upon conditionally. For the reasons which y, 
have expressed before in these pages, and which Were bp 
well put by Mr. Asquith in his speech, we have come ¢, 
the conclusion that the vote must be given to women, ht 
first we were of opinion that the final settlement of ths 
matter must be left over till a new Parliament had bee 
elected. Things, however, have moved so fast in the last fey 
months that we hold now that if, as seems likely, a genera) 
agreement to tackle the question can be reached in thy 
present House, it had better be tackled, and the ground bs 
cleared for reconstruction. The problem is eminently oy) 
which should be handled while proposers and opponents of th 
measure are in a chastened mood, as they are just now. Ths 
golden opportunity for agreement should be seized. It may 
never return. Here, however, we should like to point out that 
the proposal not to give women votes till they are twenty-sig 
might well be modified by making all persons come of agg 
politically at twenty-six, but with the proviso that any mag 
who had served in His Majesty’s Forces, naval or military, 
during the war should be given a vote whatever his age, 
There can be no better basis for a vote than such service for 
the State. Those male persons who from the impediment of 
ill-health or engagement in a special trade failed to join the 
combatant forces should not enjoy the suffrage till twenty- 
six. Those who have gone through the fire of war or prepared 
themselves to go through it deserve to come of age politically 
at twenty-one. We admit that this may be described as 
** tinkering ” with the compromise, but this does not matter 
if it can be accepted by all parties, and we do not see why it 
should not be so accepted. 
















A FREE WORLD OR A SLAVE WORLD. 

|S agp ong has not merely to establish liberty internally; 

» she has to secure first of all that in its beginnings it 
shall not be overwhelmed from the outside by Germany 
Happily this simple fact seems to be generally recognized 
in _ in spite of all the efforts of reactionary guile and 
extremist stupidity to disguise it. As the war proceeds it 
does, not indeed change its character, but it presents soma 
aspects in a new and much higher light. No one could 
hesitate now to say that all the Allied peoples feel in their 
hearts that they are fighting to pull down the last castle of 
autocracy among civilized men. The war is for popular 
government. It is for popular government against personal 
government ; and that is only another way of saying, what 
was said from the outset, that it is a war for national liberty 
The Allied nations feel that they can never again trust their 
fortunes and their lives to the caprice of a clique with an 
Irresponsible at the head of it who asserts a preposterous 
claim to Divine right. Russia found that she could not 
get on with the war without bringing her own bureaucrati: 
autocracy to an end, although Tsarism had many paterna 
and kindly qualities which are foreign to the rigid series o! 
negations that constitute Kaiserism. From the moment that 
Tsarism fell Kaiserism was, a fortiori, doomed. We believe 
that daily in Russia it is being more clearly recognized that 
if the terrible hand of the Hohenzollern is ever allowed agaia 
to reach into the centre of Russian life, freedom will be ex- 








pelled. And the only safe way of settling the matter is to 
make sure that all danger is ended by sooner or later ending 
autocratic rule in Germany. 5 
It is not to be wondered at that such a general motive #& 7 
we have here described should result in Russia in strange © 
manifestations of the overwhelming sense that liberty is al 
important. A vast Empire revelling in and insisting upon 1@ 
freshly won rights is sure to express them in every variety of 
form characteristic of the amazing contrasts within its border. 
The headiness of political philosophers who have much book- 
learning and little practical experience, the dogmatism oa Ff 
doctrinaires, the idealism of an intellectualism long pent Up) © 
the backwardness of illiterate and superstitious peasants— § 
all these things inevitably appear as weaknesses in the mighty [7 
attempt of the nation to find itself and scttle down to 1# § 
new life upon secure foundations. In our judgment, the 
British people will make a great mistake if they allow 
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themselves to be unduly alarmed by these manifestations. They 
were bound to occur. The only test by which we can really 
‘udge whether the attempt to evolve a wholesome and stable 
democracy is going well or ill is the Joyalty of the nation to 
the Duma. There at least is something which is firmly rooted 
while everything else is fluid. The Duma, for all the later 
restrictions imposed upon the franchise, is fairly representative 
eographically of the whole nation. It is the nucleus upon 
which everything else can be built. What gives us the highest 
hopes, and is sure to call forth the deepest sympathy of every 
Parliamentary people, is the fact that the Russian leaders 
of all parties are working with, and through, and for the 
Duma. So long as that continues all will probably go well. 
If we look at the history of revolutions, we shall see that 
there is no instance of a really representative body committing 
acts of narrowness, violence, or fanaticism such as lead to 
reaction and bring about the downfall of once-promising 
political enterprises. The disastrous thing is for the supreme 
power to be gathered into the hands of any one group. It 
makes no difference that that group may seem to profess the 
highest kinds of reasonableness and magnanimity. If it be 
hard put to it to maintain its existence, it will very likely 
violate all its principles on the pretext that it is really working 
to maintain them. It may become genuinely blind in its 
bigotry, but its as age is none the less painful and ruinous 
for that reason. In the French Revolution the Terror was 
by no means the creation of a body representing ali France, 
and using cruelty in order that humanity might ultimately 
prevail. It was substantially the creation of the sansculottes 
of Paris, and Paris was no more representative of all France 
then than it is to-day. If it be said by critics of the Duma, 
inside cr outside Russia, that owing to its electoral basis it 
is a hopelessly narrow Assembly, the answer is surely that it 
was anathema to every reactionary. The one precaution the 
reactionary bureaucrats always wanted to take against liberal 
tendencies was to prevent the Duma from meeting. Of course 
it has been announced that a Constituent Assembly shall 
decide upon the future form of government, and we must 
wait upon that for every detail. But the fact remains that 
all along the Duma has been the focus of the rising democratic 
hopes of Russia. The present Provisional Government are 
its nominees. We rejoice, therefore, when we see signs that 
there will be a continuity of progress, and that the fabric of 
political life will be built upon what already exists. 

The special correspondent of the Times sent to Wednesday’s 
paper a deeply interesting account of his visit to Riga with 
M. Gutchkoff, the Minister of War. He describes what will 
seem to many people a complete inversion of military discipline. 
Private soldiers electing delegates from among themselves, 
and having a voice in the construction of the new Government 
of Russia! “ Is not this,” it will be exclaimed, “ a reversal 
of all established order? How can an Army run on these 
lines keep the field and beat the enemy?” But let us not 
jump to conclusions too quickly. Russia must manage affairs 
m her own way. ‘The essential thing, as Halifax said, is 
that government must be a natural growth. It must be 
evolved in accordance with the genius of the people. So 
long as that principle be observed, what seems on abstract 
grounds, or grounds of logic, an imperfect system may be 
much the best. We are actually reassured when we see 
that government is being based on popular co-operation 
and consent, however strange the methods may seem. But 
readers of English history will know that, as a matter of fact, 
the Russian methods are not so very strange after all. Almost 
exactly what is happening at Riga, and no doubt on other 
fronts, happened in the Army of Cromwell. Any one may 
read this for himself in the valuable Clarke Papers, which 
were published by the Camden Society some twenty years 
ago. The Papers are virtually shorthand reports of the 
debates in the “ Council of the Army” as to the drafting 
ofa Constitution for England. ‘The officers and men discussed 
freely such questions as the Lords’ veto, redistribution, the 
enlargement of the franchise, and so on. Cromwell, Ireton, 
and Fairfax were there ; but in the presence of those great 
leaders and many other officers, simple soldiers were not 
afraid to rise and put in shrewd observations. Generally 
the reporter does not mention the names of the plain soldiers 
who spoke. We read simply that “ Buffecoate” or “A 
Soldier” intervened. Their interventions are full of sound 
sense ; the Puritan soldier stands forth as a geniune political 
creature, as Jittle like the word-intoxicated Jacobin as he 
was like the pleasure-loving, reckless soldier of fortune 
Who roamed over the Continent in the seventeenth century. 
The debates came about because the Cromwellian Armies 
were determined not to disband until Parliament had 
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accepted a Constitution and the Puritan soldiers were 
assured that they had not fought in vain. That is an extra- 
ordinarily close parallel to what is happening now in Russia. 
The Russian soldiers began the Revolution in Petrograd. 
They mean to see it through, and they are setting to work 
in what was once the English way, and will prove, we believe, 
to be the successful Russian way. 

We must trust the Russians, then, to manage their own 
business. The Times correspondent quotes the most moving 
words of M. Makogon to the soldier delegates at a meet- 
ing in the Cathedral. M. Makogon is a member of the 
Duma and a peasant farmer :— 

“You soldiers,” he said, “ without officers, are a herd of cattle ; 
you officers, without soldiers, are helpless. Unite and avenge the 
memory of your brothers who have fallen; remember those who are 
starving in German prisons; remember the widows and orphans at 
home. Are you going to be free men or German slaves? Of my four 
sons two have fallen and two are among you. I shall curse them if they 
disobey their officers. Are you going to fight for your country ?” 
Then we read that by a common impulse the soldier delegates 
lifted up their hands to the altar and cried: “ We swear, so 
God help us, to stand together and to fight for our freedom 
and our country.” Are not those splendid words? If that 
spirit holds in Russia, the dawn will be no false dawn. The 
decision will stand that the mighty Slav nation shall be 
composed of freemen, not of slaves. The Russian people 
will feel that their liberties are too precious to be exposed 
to the mercies of Germans, or handed over to the excesses of 
extremists at home. They will go cautiously like men who 
carry priceless burdens. Let us quote what Cromwell said 
in one of the debates described in the Clarke Papers when 
it was proposed that the Constitution should be broken and 
reconstructed from top to bottom. The words are as applicable 
to the Russian as to the English task :— 

“ And if so what do you think the consequence of that would be ? 
Would it not be confusion ? Would it not be utter confusion ? Would 
it not make England like Switzerland, one county against another as 
one canton of the Swiss is against another ? And if so what would that 
produce but an absolute desolation—an absolute desolation to the 
nation ?” 





BOY-POWER AND SOLDIER-POWER. 
HOUGH much is being done to brin; 

the land which is worth cultivating at short notice, 
no one who goes through our rural districts, and pays attention 
to the talk of those who know, can doubt that there is still 
a great deal of land unploughed which might be ploughed 
and made to bear corn and oats, barley and potatoes. The 
reason why this land is not being used is that there is not 
@ sufficiency of labour. All the labour apparently available, 
male and female, is now at work on the land; but there 
is still land over. To allow such a state of things, in view 
of food shortage, is a great disaster. There are two large 
sources of labour which have not yet been adequately tapped. 
The first of these is boy labour. Boys who might be at work 
in the fields are now bending over their desks, poring over 
problems instead of ploughing, studying instead of sowing, 
taking down from dictation instead of digging. We would 
put these boys to work on the land. But here we must 
distinguish. We do not propose, for the present at any 
rate, that the boys of the elementary schools should even 
temporarily abandon their literary education. We say 
“ literary’ advisedly, for we will not admit that working 
on the land would not per se have a great educational value. 
Again, we do not refer to the boys at private boarding-schools, 
The boys we are thinking of are those at our big Public 
Schools, boys from over thirteen to seventeen or even eighteen. 
If one takes all the secondary schools in the country, 
from Eton to the ordinary county town grammar school, 
the amount of boy-power that might be used for the land 
which is not now being used is very great. 

First let us put our proposal in specific form, and then 
deal with the essential objections which can be raised against 
it. We do not propose that the boys, save in exceptional 
cases, should be returned to their homes, because, though 
we think boy labour may be made extremely efficient, 
as a rule it will only reach that point when carefully 
organized and supervised by those whom the school- 
boy is accustomed to obey—his own masters. What we 
suggest is that after the Easter holidays, when the boys go 
back, they shall go back, not to making Latin verses or 
construing Xenophon or Homer, Aeschylus or Thucydides, 
but to working onthe land. Some of them would be employed, 
as has already been done in a good many schools, on special 
fields put apart for their tillage, and others on the land of 


g into cultivation 
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neighbouring farmers. And here, in order to make use of 
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existing machinery, we suggest that the O.T.C. organization 
should be employed—the only difference being that the 
whole of the school should be put into the corps. This means 
that a certain number of junior boys should be added to cach 
platoon so as to make the organization for agricultural 
purposes as wide as the school. Care would of course 
be taken that no boy who was not fit to do agricultural work 
should be put upon such work, any more than he is now 
allowed to play cricket or football or racquets if he has a weak 
heart or weak lungs. Almost all our big Public Schools are, 
like Eton, Rugby, Marlborough, Charterhouse, or Wellington, 
in the middle of agricultural districts. That being so, farmers 
would be told that if they wanted a field weeded, or a special 
crop earthed up or dug over with the spade, or any other 
special work suitable to gang labour performed, they should 
apply to the officer commanding the school corps, who would 
then send over a platoon or half-company, or whatever 
might be the number required to do the work. 

Curiously enough, there is nothing new in this scheme. We 
believe that some thirty years ago it was very common in 
the Eastern Counties, and in other parts of the country given 
over to arable, for gangs of about twenty boys, under the 
control and leadership of a ganger, to undertake various forms 
of farm work. The ganger, who controlled, organized, and 
paid the gang, agreed with the farmer to accomplish a particular 
job at a particular price. The present writer was talking only 
the other day to a gardener who as a boy had been in one of 
these gangs. He gave the impression that the system could 
be carried out without any hardship to the boys. He depicted 
his own great pleasure and interest in earning wages for the 
first time.—Here we may interpolate that wages should be 
paid, and the proceeds, after all expenses had been paid, given 
to the boys, who would most probably hand them over to a 
war charity. The ganger of a Public School platoon would 
of course be a master, or in the case of a half or quarter 
gang a Sixth Form boy or monitor. In many cases the boys 
could walk to their work carrying their food with them. In 
others they might use the railways, or be conveyed in brakes 
or chars-’-bancs. 
manceuvres, have to sleep away for a night or a couple of 
nights while they cleaned up a farm or got in a crop of hay. 
In hay-making the power to apply quickly a great body of 
labour often means the salvation of the crop. Nothing is 
more disheartening than for three or four men to try to save 





the hay in a big meadow when they sce by all the signs | 
granted | 


that the weather is going to break. If, however 
the hay is dry—forty or fifty people with rakes can get at it 
and put it together, the crop may be saved in five or six hours. 
A striking example of what gang labour can do was recounted 
the other day in the newspapers. Incredible as it sounds, a 
farmer determined to use a hopfield for growing corn. He 
obtained the loan of a battalion, some six or seven hundred 
strong, from a neighbouring camp. The soldiers, headed by 
their band, marched down to the field, cleared it of hop-poles 
and stacked them at the side of the field. Before the day 
was out the ploughs had come on to the ground and the 
furrows were being turned. If the thing had had to be done 
by four or five men, it would have taken a month or more, 
and this might well have meant no crops for this year! It 
is not, however, in the least necessary to expatiate on the 
advantages of gang labour. They leap to the eye. We shall 
be told, no doubt, that food is not everything (there are some 
people who will not believe in famine because they have 
never experienced it), and that it is a wicked thing to deprive 
boys of education even in time of war. 
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Occasionally they might, as happens on | 
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pene 
of waste here. We quite admit that the first object of 
soldier, we had almost said the only object, is to fight the 
enemy, and that nothing must be allowed to deflect him hon 
this object. The longer the war lasts, the greater the shortage 
of food. Therefore shortening the war by combatant action 
may be regarded as cquivalent to the most rapid form of 
food-growing. The problem, however, is not so simple as 
that. There are, we are convinced, a good many areas in 
which soldicr-power could be used without interfering with 
the soldier’s training? because the soldier is already trained 
In certain parts of Great Britain, and much more go jg 
Ireland, there are large bodies of men whose training is cop. 
pleted, and who are merely standing to their arms in cas 
they may be called upon to do combatant work at hone 
Further, these men, and again this is especially true of Ireland, 
live on land which has near it considerable tracts of gras, 
which were originally taken for Government purposes, but 
which at present are not being used in that way. Now yo 
venture to say that, taking them together, it will be found 
that there are several thousand acres in and around the 
Irish camps which could be cultivated without any loss of 
military efficiency. The men are there, and, what is more, 
the horses are there, and the drivers and the ploughmen, 
Take a camp of ten thousand men around which there are fiys 
hundred acres of Government land, some in large bits and sono 
in scraps, which are capable of growing cereals and potatoes, 
The labour necessary to work such land, if drawn from a 
body of ten thousand men, would never be missed. If 
dozen or so men were seconded for the work of planning and 
directing, the manual labour could be provided by each 
half-company in the camp-—-a half-company seldom num. 





bers more than a hundred effectives— allotting one man 
per diem to agricultural work. We suggest oats and 
potatoes as crops, because these are the two thingy 


for which there is a perpetual demand in camps. If they 
are grown on the spot, neither men, nor horses and carts, 
nor stcam, nor petrol are wasted in carting them about, 
Unless we are mistaken, even in camps where the men are not 
already trained, and therefore where every hour is needed 


| to make them efficient, our demand for one per cent. per 


| immediate area of the camps. 


Our answer to that | 


is, first of all, the answer hinted at above—i.e., that education | 
is of many kinds, and that we can imagine none better than | 


that which goes with sacrificing ease in the service of the | 


nation. Next, we can, on purely practical grounds, imagine 


nothing better for the boys of the richer classes than learning | 
what field labour really is like, and learning it side by side with | 


the ordinary rural labourer. Another objection will possibly run 
as follows: ‘ If your plan is adopted, the majority of parents 
will say that they cannot pay high fees to have their boys 
taught, not to read the classics, but to till the land, and will 
withdraw them, with the result that the poorer Public 
Schools will be ruined.” Our reply is: ‘ Even if this is true, it 
is better that these schools should be ruined than anything 
left undone which can be done to produce food.’ As a 
matter of fact, however, we doubt if many parents would act 
as suggested. We do not propose that the boys should work 
in the autumn half. They would after the harvest had been 


got in return to Horace and Homer and the Latin and 
Greek grammars. 
Now as to soldier-power. 


We believe there is a good deal 





half-company per diem would prove enough to cultivate the 
Remember that in a camp 
the question of fertilization is largely got over. The manure 
from the horses and camp refuse generally, if judiciously 
used, will provide excellent fertilizing material. 

When it comes to a question of saving hay crops or potato 
crops, and most of all the wheat crop, even training might 
properly go by the board for three or four days. But if this 
is to be done, the military authorities ought to look ahead 
and lay their plans. We suggest that they should be asked 
to think out a scheme by which, if there were special 
need owing to bad weather conditions, they could save the 
hay crop or the harvest by throwing in a large amount ol 
military labour. If the thing is done without thought and 
in a hurry, then it is sure to be badly done. If it is planned 
beforehand, and done soldier fashion, terrible waste may be 
avoided. 

Lest perhaps some of our readers may think we are neglectful 
of woman-power on the land, we ought perhaps to say that 
that is being dealt with so thoroughly already, just as is 
ordinary man-power, that we need not trouble about it. As 
for girl-power, wherever that can be used without injury ts 
the girls’ health, all the arguments in favour of boy-power 
apply. There is nothing we should like better than to see 
the pupils of a girls’ High School turned out to save Farmet 
Giles’s hay. 

POLITICIANS AND FOOD PRICES. 

\ JE have repeatedly called attention to the risks that 

the Government are running by arbitrarily interfering 
with the law of supply and demand in the matter of food 
prices, It appears that all such warnings are thrown away 
upon politicians both in this country and in others. The 
follies which our own authorities are daily committing have 
been already committed many times over both in Germany 
and in France. The man of business understands that 
price is a barometer, and that the rise of prices is a warnillg 
to the consumer to cut down his demand, and at the same 


| time an invitation to the producer to increase his supply. 


This truth, which might indeed be called a truism, has been 
patent since the world began, and probably even the politicians 
themselves who persistently ignore it know perfectly well in 
their hearts that it is true. What influences them is the belie! 
that, while rising prices may prove only a moderate incon- 
venience to the rich and to the well-to-do, they are an almost 
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unendurable hardship to the poor. This consideration would 
be conclusive if in practice it_ were possible to protect the 
oor against the inevitable hardships that result when supply 
falls off. The whole point is that these hardships cannot 
be avoided by any of the devices which the politicians 
persistently advocate. Indeed, many of those devices 
create hardships which the poor otherwise would not experi- 
ence, In our own country we have seen within recent weeks, 
solely as a result of the action taken by the Government, 
Jong queues of poor people waiting to buy a few potatoes. 
If the price of potatoes had been allowed to rise, only those 
people who could afford to pay the price would have 
troubled to frequent the shops. The rich and the well-to-do 
would certainly have cut down their demand to some extent ; 
the poor would have been content with much smaller quan- 
tities, and in some cases conceivably would have had to go 
without altogether. That is exactly what has happened 
now, with this difference: the poorest people, in addition 
to going without potatoes, have had to suffer serious incon- 
venience, and often a scrious loss of earnings, owing 
to the interference with the law of supply and demand. 
The people in these long queues went to the shops on the 
chance of obtaining potatocs at the legal price, and, after 
waiting in vain, came away empty-handed. The actual evil 
may not be as great as is represented by sensational head- 
lines in the newspaper Press, but the evil need not have 
occurred at all if the Government had stood aside and let the 
men whose business it is to feed the people carry on that 
business without interference. 

In France some of the blunders which have been perpetrated 
from early days in the war are described in a recent issue 
of the Journal des Economistes. Before the war began France 
was almost self-supporting in the matter of wheat, but the 
invasion of her territory made her partly dependent on 
imported wheat. The plan adopted by the French Govern- 
ment was to fix a low price at which the French farmer was 
compelled to sell his wheat for the benefit of the consumer. 
The Government then procecded to buy foreign wheat at 
the market price. They have actually bought imported 
wheat at 46 francs per hundred kilos (= about half an 
English quarter of wheat), while the French farmer is for- 
bidden to sell his wheat at more than 33 francs. The French 
taxpayer makes up the difference for the benefit of the 
French consumer; but the necessary result is that there is 
no force brought into operation to check consumption, and at 
the same time no stimulus given to the French farmer to 
increase production. Yet France, at any rate, with her past 
experience, ought to have been able to avoid this folly. A 
writer in the Morning Post of March 13th last points out that 
more than a hundred years ago similar evils were created 
because the Revolutionary politicians would persist in 
playing with food prices :— 

“Grants were given to the Paris Commune to enable that organization 
to sell food below cost price. Then a maximum was fixed at which 
shopkeepers had to sell, thus ruining the shopkeepers. Next the price 
at which farmers were to scll their crops was fixed, but as this happened 
to bo below the cost of production the farmer suffered, and so much 
land went out of cultivation that in 1794, in order to feed the country, 
the Government itself made large imports from the United States.” 

The French Government of to-day, not content with 
tampering with wheat prices, are now proceeding to organize 
a wholesale system of tickets in imitation of Germany. 
How the ticket system works out in the German Empire 
is a long, long story, which fills many columns of the German 
Press day after day and week after week. On all sides there 
18 grumbling at what the Government have done. Doubtless 
a good many of the difficulties from which the German people 
suffer, perhaps most of them, are due to the hard fact 
of the British blockade ; but, in addition, the German Press 
is filled with specific illustrations of stupid blunders made 
by the Government with a view to regulating prices, For 
example, the Lokalanzeiger of February 20th last reports 
that during a debate of the Budget Committee of the Prussian 
Landtag on the Agricultural Estimates, one speaker pointed 
out that sced potatoes had been requisitioned at 4 marks 
and the farmers had been compelled to buy them back at 
li to 12 marks. Another speaker, a Progressive this time, 
complained that the organization for dealing with the dis- 
tribution of butter and fat had completely failed, and stated 
that an illicit trade was being carried on in butter at 8 marks 
per metric pound. Other speakers, representing the agri- 
cultural interest, complained that, as a consequence of the 
low prices of sugar fixed by the Government, the area of 
heet-sugar cultivation had enormoysly diminished. Before 
the war there were about 504,000 hectares of land producing 
sugar-beet ; in 1917 the estimated area was 331,000. Here 
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again it is probable that the price question is not the only 
one concerned, Germany must be suffering from a very 
serious shortage of agricultural labour. 

A more amusing illustration of the muddle which results 
from Government interference with prices is furnished by 
the quarrel which has arisen between the Visitors’ Union 
of Munich and the Central Office for Tourist Traffic in Greater 
Berlin. The nature of this quarrel would never be guessed 
by an English reader. It arises from the jealousy which the 
different States of Germany feel for one another, especiall 
when the food question pinches. Each State has the responsi- 
bility of looking after the food supply of its own population, 
and the Visitors’ Union of Munich therefore demands that 
if tourists come from Berlin to stay in Bavaria they must 
bring their own food with them. The Berliners retort that 
it is the duty of Bavaria to feed all Germans in that State. 
An illustration which comes more closely within the range of 
our own experience in this country is to be found in an article 
in the Hamburger Fremdenblatt of February 20th written by 
Dr. Hollmann, Professor at the Royal Agricultural College in 
Berlin. He concludes with the following remark, which may 
be specially commended to Sir Alfred Mond: * A warning is 
necessary against wasting seed and manure, as was done 
last year, on railway embankments, parks and sandpits newly 
broken up, moorlands, playgrounds, drill-grounds, &c.” 
Apparently in every country there is a desire to do some- 
thing new and showy instead of continuing to do the old 
thing which gives a better result with less show, So far as 
this is merely due to the mental defects of the human race, 
nothing more can be said about it; we cannot change our 
characteristics even in time of war. But the humble citizen 
is justified in protesting when he finds these weaknesses of 
his own solemnly endorsed by prominent politicians whe 
claim to be capable of leading the nation. 

In exactly the same way in the matter of prices the politi- 
cians follow the fancies and the prejudices of the multitude 
instead of pointing out a sound policy. Everywhere the 
pretence of regulating prices for the benefit of the poor appeals 
It is the duty of statesmen to point out 
that this cannot be done. The late President of the Board 
of Trade, Mr. Walter Runciman, did indeed for many months 
boldly maintain a perfectly sound attitude on this question. 
He insisted in numerous speeches that the most impo:t.int 
consideration for the country was not the question of price 
but the question of supply, and that by attempting to restrict 
prices the Government would diminish supply, to the ultimate 
injury of the whole country. Even before Mr, Asquith left 
office Mr. Runciman had apparently been overruled for 
political considerations. Since the new Cabinet has been 
installed these considerations alone seem to have been taken 
into account. With one exception, every step taken by the 
present Ministry in dealing with prices has been taken with 
the idea of maintaining the pretence that the poor are being 
protected. The only result up to date has been the infliction 
of quite unnecessary inconvenience upon the poorest classes 
without in the least protecting them against the hardship 
of high prices. 

The one exception is the guaranteeing of wheat prices for 
some years ahead. Details of this arrangement may be open 
to criticism, but the principle is sound that the best way of 
tempting farmers to increase their cultivation is to guarantee 
them a profitable price for a definite period of years. The 
scheme will need careful working out in order that the country 
may be sure that the profits of the arrangement will not go 
entirely in increased rentals, and that the day labourer shall 
incidentally receive a better wage than heretofore. If market 
prices should during the period fall below the guaranteed 
level, the nation will have to make good the difference cither 
by buying up the farmers’ crops at the increased price and 
bearing the loss, or by imposing an import duty equivalent 
to the difference. But assuming, as we most certainly do, 
that it is desirable to increase the area of wheat cultivation 
in this country, these are risks which the nation in present 
circumstances can afford to run. 





THE WASTE-PAPER PHOENIX. 
VERY one who can read the signs of the times sees that the 
‘4 Government have come to the conclusion that newspapers 
The Allies 
have a perfect cause and nothing whatever to hide; therefore the 


are a necessary part of the apparatus for making war. 


better their cause is made known the stronger is their moral position. 
This is now a universal opinion ; and the newspapers are the means 
of world-wide publicity. It was very different before the war. 
No one then had a conception of the astonishing sense in which a 
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European war would require the pitting of the entire resources of 
nations against nations. No one had a conception how intimately 
neutral nations would be drawn into the war, so that they would be 
scarcely less concerned in it than the belligerents themselves. 
Professional soldiers in Britain were not better prophets than any 
one else. They contemplated the muzzling of newspapers, on the 
theory that the only office they eould perform would be mischievous. 
Germany gave us the first clue to the importance of the other point 
of view. She let newspapers—not only German newspapers, but 
the newspapers of neutral countries—understand that they filled a 
distinct place in her plans for war, and that, so far from being warned 
off, they would be made welcome. Of course the German control 
was really very strict, but the newspapers were fed abundantly 
with the kind of stuff it suited Germany to have published. Gradu- 
ally the British authorities have learned from Germany—not, of 
course, to distribute lies to the world, but to use the Press as the 


principal instrument of publicity. They have learned that if you ” 


do not tell the world the truth, the world will invent facts, greatly to 
your disadvantage or discredit. To warn off our newspapers was 
simply to leave the field of publicity to Germany, who made great use 
of her monopoly till the British Government changed their methods. 

On this assumption that newspapers play an essential part in 
waging war according to the latest fashion reached by civilization, 
it is admittedly necessary to find enough paper for their use, to find 
it as cheaply as possible, and to supply it with the least possible 
exhaustion of tonnage and the least amount of disturbance to 
other industries. To help to provide paper, in this view of the 
matter, is seen to be a patriotic service, and it is a service which is 
open to every householder in the country to perform. The Spectator 
ean throw out an §.0.S. signal to all who can help with less appear- 
ance of self-interestedness than might be read into a similar appeal 
from a daily paper, because the amount of paper used by a weekly 
journal, however prosperous, cannot be compared with that used 
by a great daily paper. The scheme to which we wish to draw 
sitention has already been put into practice by the Swansea Cor- 
poration. Since then Lord Rhondda has appealed to other Local 
Authorities to establish similar organizations, and has thereby 
shown his quick appreciation of that kind of scheme which pays 
best in these days—a scheme that needs only a very slight adapta- 
tion of the existing customs and machinery, and makes no new 
demands on labour. The Swansea Corporation have issued a 
circular to householders requesting them to separate waste-paper 
from their ordinary house refuse. The dustmen collect the rubbish 
from houses as before, except that they carry the waste-paper 
separately. The Corporation have been receiving about ten tons 
of waste-paper a week. They have sold this, we are informed, for 
£2 a ton to be remade into new paper. This seems a very low price, 
as we hear of waste-paper fetching £8 a ton, but no doubt there is 
some explanation. Perhaps the Corporation servants do not 
attempt to pick over the paper, so that the purchaser gets an assort- 
ment of small, or at least of varying, value. Further, we suppose 
that the price is the net sum when the cost of carriage has been 
deducted, or that the purchaser takes all the responsibility of 
carting the paper from the Corporation works to the paper mills. 


If the latter be the arrangement, the Corporation are put to hardly — 


any extra trouble, and all that they make by the sales is profit. We 
do not know how the Corporation apply the money they make, but 
presumably it goes in relief of rates, so that householders, besides 
doing a good service to their country by helping to relieve the paper 
shortage, help their own pockets. 

Suppose that two hundred local bodies agreed to collect waste- 
paper and sell it to the nearest convenient paper mills, there would 
then be a fresh supply of two thousand tons per week of material 
for paper-making. New paper would rise phoenix-like from 
the pulping of the old. At the rate of two thousand tons a 
week there would be a supply of a hundred and four thousand 
tons a year; in other words, nearly a quarter of the amount of 
paper and paper-making materials which may be imported under 
the latest restrictions. Such a saving as this is surely well worth 
while. Nor are newspapers the only industry that would be aided. 
Paper and cardboard are of course also used for munitions. For our 
part, we think the figures mentioned above could be considerably 
exceeded. We hope the scheme may be adopted widely and at 
once. A universal scheme would be a great success. A half-hearted 
scheme would certainly be disappointing, for it would not help 
enough to make a telling difference. No doubt there are many other 
sources of waste-paper which could be tapped, but the scheme 
which we have mentioned, and which may be said in a small degree 
to be already in force, has the ideal advantages of employing practi- 
cally no extra labour and of bringing profit to those who join in it. 
It is most important that the seheme should be adopted as an 
official policy by Local Authorities. Private persons often feel lost 





and helpless unless everything is made simple for them, and they 
have some sort of official assurance that their efforts are really 
producing some result. We have heard of persons who collected 
waste-paper, but found it less easy to dispose of than they had been 
led to expect, or who found that the price paid was not worth the 
trouble of the collection. At Swansea, it is true, the householder 
gets no immediate payment, but he is smoothing the industry of the 
country and swelling the revenue of his municipality at the same 
time. Those are sufficient rewards to induce any one to perform the 
very small task involved in daily separating waste-paper from the 
rest of the household rubbish. But the Local Authorities must give 
the lead and inform the ratepayers carefully what to do. 

There is another point worth considering. It is a very good thing 
to get rid of waste-paper in the interests of tidiness. If every house- 
hold collects it for the Local Authority, there will be less to blow about 
and make our streets and the countryside hideous. The paper 
factory will be incidentally a rubbish-destroyer. Before the war it 
was cheaper, we suppose, to buy pulp for paper-making than to 
collect old paper and convert it into new. But that is no longer trae. 
Economy and tidiness have become parts of the same operation, 
In a general sense it is true to say that tidiness is always economy, 
At all events, housewives who form the habit of tidily ridding 
themselves of all the waste-paper for which they have no use will 
probably find that they are under no temptation after the war to go 
back to the old method of leaving about countless dust-traps. They 
will also find that as though by magic they have acquired the knack 
of distinguishing quickly and on the spot between papers that must 
be preserved, and those which are customarily kept but are never 
really wanted and simply become a nuisance and a source of con- 
fusion. Our advice is that the plan we have described should be 
adopted all over the country. Its good effects will be immediate, and 
its ultimate effects may be wider and more useful in maintaining the 
spirit with which we must rebuild our national house after the war 
than any one may guess at the moment. 





A SUFFOLK FARMER. 

N the past there was something dim about life on the land, 
Utter dependence upon Nature is a discipline which quenches 
the vivid elements in character. The latter-day farmer has freed 
himself in a measure. His calculations and manures and machines 
have won for him a shadow of independence. He is of necessity 
more a tradesman than he was. He owes allegiance, as other 
trades owe it, to science. In the old days “ the land ”’ was a theoc- 
racy. The farmer accepted dearth and plenty from the sovereiga 
hand of God. He felt the dignity of his position, and the State, 
in a measure, acknowledged it. His fate was entirely incalculable, 
and therefore he was resigned. Storms dashed his hopes to the 
ground, and the sunshine raised them up. Bemused by fresh air, 
stunned by Nature’s blows, sustained by her magical restoratives, 
he saw life from his own standpoint. He was a stranger to the uses 
of anxiety. Nothing that he could do could change the weather. 
However bad it might be, it must “‘ take up” soon ; it always had 
done hitherto. He accepted his own lot as he accepted the seasons. 
The sense of perpetual renewal was always with him. It was the 
miracle upon which he reposed his faith. Illness was the blight to 
which human nature is liable; death as natural, as harsh, as in- 
evitable as winter, not hopeless, but part of the great secret whose 
sacred symbol is a grain of corn. Such fatalism means a low 
standard of happiness and a low level of distress. In certain 
natures it means a great capacity for happiness, in others a great 
temptation to grimness. The real farmer and the country gentleman 
had a good deal in common, but yet they were worlds apart. The 
latter had the social experience which comes of a public education ; 
a knowledge at first or second hand of foreign countries ; some 
connexion perhaps with the Government, or at any rate with the 
governing class. The farmer had none of these things. But in 
many parts of the country his land was his own just as theirs was 
their own. He knew ever since he could remember every inch of 
his kingdom just as a child knows a garden. He knew the former 
kings of that sweet patch of earth, and where they lay, and where 
he himself must expect to lie with them. The church, the sonorous 
service, the gravestones, and the changing lights over the fields 
around it were all interwoven in his mind with harvests, and mar- 
riages, and births, and funerals. The whole outlook was a little dim. 
Nothing was quite sure but seedtime and harvest, which proved the 
Scripture by never failing. It was a world enclosed by a rainbow, 

and the rainbow was not a scientific phenomenon but a sign. 
The present writer is generalizing from a single instance. He 
knew such a farmer as these conditions only cou!d have produced. 
He was connected with him during his whole childhood by the 
closest ties of blood and affection. His farm was just outside a 
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Suffolk village whose wide street seems to flow sluggishly past 
green inlets of garden up to and around the churchi which stands 
towards its end—a splendid church, perfect in line and proportion, 
bare and sad and colourless as a rock. ‘The Master” of the 
farm was considered by his neighbours a grim man. The poor 
liked him better than his equals did, because, if he “ kept his dis- 
tance,” he was open-handed, at least in the matter of gifts. His 
character for grimness, indeed, came a good deal from his face, 
which had in repose a look of anger. He was a big man, and had the 
look of distinction which in East Anglia so often accompanies, in 
allclasses, a tradition perhaps of Huguenot blood. He had always 
lived where he did live, and so had his fathers before him. To London 
wag the longest journey he had ever taken, and in general the 
length of his tether was the capacity of his cob for endurance. He 
was educated at a school in the village, and his liveliest recollections 
of his schooldays were of truancy. He used to tell his grandchildren 
how on his way to school one morning he met the Hunt and saw 
the butcher’s pony alone outside a door. The temptation was too 
strong. He got on it and hunted all day. Coming back late 
in the darkening afternoon, he crept to its stable with the pony 
and shut it in. As he turned to go out of the yard the butcher 
struck at him with a whip and took the nail off the third finger of 
his right hand. He could never settle in his mind if the day had 
been worth the agony. In early life the world used him well. 
Hecame through a maternal uncle into a small property adjoining his 
father’s upon which there was a better farmhouse than any his 
forbears had known, and he persuaded a handsome girl a little 
above him in position to marry him, though at first she was afraid 
to do so. It turned out a substantially happy marriage, though 
she never quite lost her fear. She was a timid womaa, afraid of 
thunder and snimals and loneliness. She missed the evangelicalism 
of her home, lamented her husband's seeming indifference to religion, 
and did not understand his unconscious Nature-worship. It was 
undoubtedly rather lonely at the farm, though the farmer was 
hospitable. In imitation of Nature, the great host, he was lavish 
to strangers, yet he could be close, and he was generous before he 
was just. His wife did not always know where to turn for a shilling, 
though no one who passed that way needed to want for bed 
and board, for wine or a roaring fire. Not that he ever drank. 
He would a3 soon have sworn. He was a Puritan to the backbone 
from natural taste and conviction, from gravity, and from a certain 
piety to the soil, in whose service he never made merry. His 
character was wholly without lightness. His queer scornful pride 
had something in it more primitive than Christianity, and his 
lordly refusal of any precaution in business or in any other relation 
of life struck his timid wife sometimes as almost cruel. His lordli- 
ness was pagan. Not that he was irreligious. None but a fool, 
he would have said, could be that. Could any man, out of a town, 
doubt the government of God? Who else could make a field of 
wheat out of a sack of corn? He was a Churchman, and proud 
that he had never entered a chapel, though perhaps the humble 
edifice which seemed to be trying to hide in the village street was the 
only building therein that he had never entered. He knew little 
about “‘ the Compromise,” byt it suited him. He wanted a service 
removed from common life and common language, but not too far 
removed—not removed into the Latin tongue. Religion was 
for Sundays. The kindly fruits of the earth came in their season; 
so should the worship of their Giver. He went to church once 
cnly in the week. He did not see, he said, any reason ‘to do more 
than God set you’’; but he went in joy or grief,in rain or fine. 
The evangelical element in his family bored him. It savoured 
of “ Dissent,” and “ Dissent” of familiarity and comicality and 
irreverence altogether. When his neighbour began morning prayers 
with an allusion to “‘ those pigs of my brother James's,” he was 
grimly amused. He did not have family prayers himself. His wife 
half surreptitiously read a few to her household in a bedroom. 
When the same neighbour put up a text in his porch, he ceased to 
visit him. To throw a text at a man’s head was, he said, a breach of 
hospitality. Quakers, of whom a good many lived near him, he 
regarded in a slightly different light. They had a good deal of 
education, and he respected books. He admired too the calm 
demeanour and sense of their womenkind. ‘‘ The Quaker women 
are wonderful good women,” he would say ; “‘ but mark me, it’s not 
a religion for men.” Much church-going and any tendency to High 
Church ways he regarded also as “‘ for women.” On the other hand, 
he was not exactly narrow-minded. To the scandal of some of 
his friends, he subscribed to the Nonconformist charities, and 
even, on rare occasions, gave money to a priest wii lived in 
& neighbouring town. When one of his daughters—the only 
person who dared—asked him why he did this, he said: “I 
serve ’em all alike, my dear. The Bible is true, but many 
make it out difierent to what I do.” “ What is Heaven like?” 
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said his little granddaughter to him one day. “I don’t know,” he 
replied—then, pointing to a half-reaped hayfield, he said: “I 
think they will be making hay when I go to Heaven.” To his 
daughters he showed unswerving tenderness. They “ grew up as the 
young plants,” and as the young plants he loved them. They felt 
safe under the shadow of his wrath as they felt safe by the fireside in 
@ storm—against them it never burst out. One of them used to tell 
how an angry neighbour had frightened her for entering his field to 
pick bluebells. Her father’s fierce anger dried her tears and filled 
her with a sense of protection. To his mother he was a devoted son, 
but his father and his own sons went in awe of him. The old man 
was gentle, and was completely ruled by his wife, who, to quote her 
son, “wore the breeches.” He admired his mother for her ascend- 
ency as much as he despised his father for his weakness. He liked 
women of marked character, and always exalted women’s intelli- 
gence, though his wife had not very much. He spoke of his father 
rarely, but he used to tell with some sympathy of his devotion to his 
garden, and how he had more than once forgotten that it was Sunday 
and begun to work in it early in the morning. He died in it in the 
end; not suddenly, but insisting on being carried out. The farmer 
himself would have done nothing so unconventional. He approved 
of his mother’s death in her bed in the parlour, whither she had been 
brought down many months before that she might still direct the 
household. 

In later life, fortune dealt less easily with the farmer. His gene- 
rosity, his lordliness, his refusal to count his change, ruined him and 
the farm was sold. Providence had by this time given him a well- 
to-do son-in-law—a man who made a large income in London, not 
by the sweat of his brow, but by the ink of his pen. This man lent 
him a little house near London in a grass country and gave him an 
allowance. To this house the farmer constantly welcomed him and 
his grandchildren as though it had been his own, and his welcome 
was like the sun coming from behind a cloud. ‘The air of the 
theocracy still clurig to him. Tho successful man in his London 
home who did not know wheat from barley had no part or lot in it, 
and the grandfather of his children could not forget it. He respected 
his son-in-law’s learning—he could not forgive his ignorance. The 
grandchildren, the “ young plants,’’ they were now his inheritance. 
For them the fruit was grown and the feast made, and the children 
thought the modest domain was his because their father never 
destroyed the illusion—there being quite as much romance and 
kindness in ink as in corn. After all, “‘ charitable bread is bitter 
enough even when eaten in secret,” he would say, and he avoided 
making himself at home in his father-in-law’s house. Every now 
and then—once in spring, once in autumn—the farmer took a very 
long walk into a corn country, gazed on the wheat, green or golden 
as might be, and came silently home as a man who has truly wor- 
shipped. When he could no longer do so, he said he thought “ it 
would soon be time for him to be going.” Heleft, to one of his grand- 
children only, the call of the blood, the citizenship of the theocracy. 
None of them ever had any land, but for one 

* Bright visions of vapour down Lothbury glido 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside.” 

When he died they were all flourishing, likely young people, still 
corn in the blade as it were, still not sure what they could not do, 
still dependent on the weather—so in them he was never 
disappointed. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


{Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] a 

FOOD FOR BREWERS. 
(To THe Eptroz or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—May I put on record in the weighty columns of the Spectator 
a fact that should not be omitted from the history of Britain in 
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these days when famine looms ahead? A well-known London 
eaterer supplies meals for forty thousand working people every 
day, and he has at the London Docks a great quantity of sugar 
awaiting delivery. It has come through mines and submarines, 
through all the hazards that shipping must face in these days, but 
our mine-sweepers brought it safely in. My friend, who had bought 
the sugar from the Philippines, sent to the Docks to fetch it, 
but instead of his sugar he received this note from the Port of 
London Authority: “ Delivery of this sugar stopped by Food Con- 
troller, unless for brewers.” I will not trust myself to comment 
on this in the dignified columns of the Spectator, but surely 
rational outrage cannot further go.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Artacr Mes. 

{Have we not the right to describe this as a national humilia- 
tion? One would have supposed that the Food Controller would in 
all his actions lean to the conservation of food and of so regulating 
affairs that any substance which could provide nourishment should 
be saved for that purpose. Here we find him doing the exact 
opposite. Instead af saying: ‘ No one shall clear this sugar from 
the Docks without giving an undertaking that it shall only be 
used to feed the people,’ he says in effect: ‘No one shall clear 
this sugar who does not give an undertaking that it shall not 
be used to feed the people, but shall be destroyed from the food 
standpoint.’ And this in time of famine! Are we mad that we 
allow such things to be? We have no very great faith in the 
House of Commons, but one would have thought such an incident 
as this might have aroused some feeling there. Yet, save for a 
question to Captain Bathurst a fortnight or more ago, nothing 
has been done. If the Temperance Party in the House were 
worthy of their trust they would surely have moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House every night till the ban was removed from 
this sugar, and instead of being devoted to destruction it had 
been preserved for food.—Ep. Spectator.) 





RATIONING HORSES. 
{To tHe Epirorn or tHe “ Specrator.”’] 

§1n,—May I again draw your attention to the really urgent need 
of rationing horses as well as human beings? Mr. Lloyd George 
stated in the House of Commons “ that the food-stocks in the 
country are lower than they have ever been,” and Sir Edward 
Carson leaves us under no misapprehension about the submarine 
peril, and we read and hear incessantly of the need of increased 
tillage. Now within a very short time the price of oatmeal has 
risen from 4s. per stone to 5s. 4d. and 5s. 8d., and we are at least 
eix months away from the next harvest—probably longer owing 
to the late season—while there is a large supply available now if 
only the Government will take up the matter. As long as every 
eunce of food is of such importance, no horse in the country, except 
those engaged in heavy agricultural or lorry work, should get 
more than the military allowance of nine pounds per day. This 
measure would at once set free an enormous supply of the best 
white oats to be turned into human food. Many owners of large 
stables are amongst the most rigid and conscientious adherers to 
Lord Devonport’s scheme of rations, and would certainly loyally 
co-operate in stable economy if they once realized the necessity 
for it on patriotic grounds. The Hunts, I understand, are taking 
steps to reduce the consumption of oats in their stables; but it is 
in the racing stables the real need of economy comes in. Horses 
in training eat from one and a half to two stone of the best white 
oats a day, and the saving would be enormous if they were rationed 
for the next few months.—I am, Sir, &c., 

[Our correspondent’s suggestion is one which should be followed 
without delay. If the result is to stop racing during the war, 60 
much the better.—Epb. Spectator.) 





THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION AND THE BLESSINGS OF 
WAR-TIME PROHIBITION. 
(To tHe Epiton or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’) 

Sir,—To my knowledge no one seems to have drawn one obvious 
moral and political lesson from the Russian Revolution. The 
Press of the whole world is unanimous in pointing out the amazing 
self-restraint and humanity revealed both by the leaders and by 
the people in the first days of the Revolution. As I have said 
elsewhere, “ never have more momentous results been achieved at 
@ smaller cost, never has the world made a more providential 
escape from an appalling disaster.” 

I submit that the credit for this is partly due to the effect of 
Prohibition, and that the self-restraint of the leaders has been 
largely assisted by the temperance of the people. I am not a 
temperance reformer, but one familiar with the criminal aspect 
of wars and revolutions knows that some of the worst deeds have 
been perpetrated under the influence of drink. Macbeth knew 
what he was about when he staged his murder scene and gave out 
his own as the deed of drunken scldiers. When, in the early days 
ef the war, as war correspondent to the Daily Chronicle in 
Belgium, I had to investigate the horrors of Dinant and Louvain, 
E was driven to the conclusion that many of the abominations had 
been done by an intoxicated German soldiery, who had emptied 
the well-stocked wine-cellars of the Belgian burghers, and that 
what was often represented as a tragedy of systematic terrorism 
was in reality a tragedy of drink. But the association between 
@rink and disaster is even more close in revolution than in war. 








————» 


Even the most convivial surgeon does not generally nerve himself 
to his task by indulging in copious libations before per- 
forming a difficult operation. But a revolutionary mob again and 
again have thought it necessary to nerve themselves for their 
terrible business by indulging in drink. 

Considering the emotional Slav temperament, knowing what 
happened every day in Petrograd before the war, and how the 
gilded youth of the capital would organize drinking-bouts merely 
for the pleasure of smashing windows and furniture, one shudders 
to think what would have happened if there had been no Pro. 
hibition in Russia, and if a drunken mob had been let loose in 
the Nevski Prospect and in the Vassili Ostrov. Petrograd would 
have been drenched in rivers of vodka and in rivers of blood 
Therefore, I conclude again that Prohibition has won a signal 
triumph, has conferred an inestimable benefit on humanity, and 
has helped to win the war.—I am, Sir, &c., Cuag.es Saroxes, 

Belgian Consulate, Edinburgh. 

{Our correspondent might have added an example from Sweden. 
There can be little doubt that the great strike in Sweden ended 
without disaster largely because the Government, as owners or 
direct controllers of the Liquor Trede, were able to make it impos- 
sible for any one during the continuance of the strike to obtain 
intoxicants. As a result there was no looting, no bloodshed, no 
revolution, and the dispute was settled by a compromise—Ep,. 
Spectator.) 


{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprecraton.’’) 

Sir,—May not war-time abolitionists make the suggestion that the 
unfortunate Tsar acted more wisely than he knew in weaning his 
subjects of the vodka habit ? Ie may have indirectly contributed 
to the sober sense of political realities on which the revolt against 
the Court camuarilla seems to have been based. But who can doubt 
that the speed, efficacy, and comparative moderation and good 
humour with which the change was effected were largely due to 
the fact that the leaders of the Revolution were not hampered 
and perplexed by a populace excited by alcohol? It is of course 
futile to ask any one to guess what might have happened if the 
Revolution had occurred three years ago. But since drink had its 
share in the worst excesses of the French Revolution, we need not 
be bigoted teetotalers to rejoice that the people of Petrograd were 
not maddened with vodka on March 10th.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J.D. A, 


AND 





THE “SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH” 
PROHIBITION. 

(To tHe Epiror or tH: “ Srectator."] 
Sir,—In your footnote to a letter in your issue of March 17th you 
state that newspapers have shown their unwillingness to print 
letters for or against Prohibition, and you mention the Glasgow 
Herald as the only provincial exception. May I venture to express 
the opinion that your newspaper reading has not proceeded very 
far? The Sheffield Daily Telegraph, which certainly before the war 
was not a temperance organ, has published a number of letters on 
the subject. I enclose a few cuttings, taken from the issues of the 
past five months. These do not exhaust the letters on this subject 
that the Sheffield Telegraph has published, but they are typical. 
In addition to this, the paper has devoted what space it could 
afford to reporting all the meetings in favour of Prohibition that 
have been held in this district. The policy of the Sheffield Tele- 
graph, as stated in its editorial columns, has been that it is 
prepared to give unconditional support to the Gevernment should 
the latter declare justly for Prohibition.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun Oak.ey, Editor. 

[We regret very much to have overlooked the wisdom and 
liberality practised by the Sheffield Daily Telegraph. Its action 
is worthy of the best traditions of British journalism.—Dp. 
Spectator.] 





LADY BROWNLOW. 
[To tHe Epiron or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—Thero has passed from among us in Lady Brownlow, 
formerly Adelaide Talbot, a personality who leaves behind for 
many a memory of peculiar grace and distinction. Ier girlhood’s 
beauty, perhaps supreme among her contemporaries, was of that 
kind which seems to tell of the purity and beauty of the inhabiting 
spirit; and the years which conquer beauty left untouched that 
quality of hers. She passed through a dazzling social life, and 
she entered with wistful, wondering thoughts into the perplexities 
of a questioning time. She sat as a girl at the feet of the rugged 
old sage of Chelsea, Thomas Carlyle; and Mr. Watts, who has 
preserved the memory of her face, might have made a great picture 
in contrast of the old man with the three sisters—Constance 
Lady Lothian, Gertrude (afterwards Lady Pembroke), «nd 
Adelaide—drinking in his words. Her mind was drawn out and 
stimulated by the tutoring influence of her brilliant cousin William, 
eighth Lord Lothian, matched in the estimate of his Oxford 
generation with Robert Cecil, afterwards to be Prime Minister, 
for promise of a great career, but cut short by long illness. Such 
influences perhaps set her more prob!ems than she could sufficiently 
handle, and bred a habit of eager and unsatisfied questioning which 
will be remembered by those who loved her. But through the 
social dazzle and the mental puzzles, the simplicity and singleness 
of heart, persisted an under-stream of faith and dutifulness, which 


_kept happy company with what was her fairest grace, a beautiful 
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overflowing kindness to people of all sorts, in her home (with its 
jdeal marriage), among her relatives, in her household, and 
towards her humbler neighbours, as also of late to the many 
soldiers who enjoyed her hospitality in Belton Park. She was, in 
pure, impulsive, thoughtful kindness, a true fairy godmother. 
Perhaps it would be better to say that, herself childless, her 
mothering power found itself in other lives which owe to her an 
unforgettable tenderness and sympathy. No one gave presents 
so liberally and so well. No one thought more impetuously of 
plans to make the life of this or that one easier or happier or 
less sad. The Victorian time produced among the children of its 
ancient families no fairer flower, no choicer womanhood, no more 
guileless soul than hers. There is peculiar beauty in the thought 
of her entrance into peace. And there is not, perhaps, one who 
knew her but will feel that the gleam of her memory makes some 
tender brightness in the chambers of their memory.—I am, Sir, 
&e., E. W. 





A BRITISH STATESMAN. 
(To tHe Eptror or tae “ Specraror.’’] 
Srr,—At such a time as the present, when all hands are wanted 
at the pumps to keep the good ship afloat, we cannot afford to 
overlook any leaky valves. Leaky valves in the war machinery 
there are still, no doubt; although the most important were 
eliminated on December 5th, 1916, after it had been proved beyond 
doubt that the pumps were working at less than half-pressure. It 
is, of course, quite unnecessary for any reader of the Spectator 
or other patriotic paper which has the good of its country deeply 
at heart to plead for the directing of attention to the real leaky 
valves, and to pursue them boldly without fear or favour, but he 
may perhaps be pardoned for entering a caveat against suspecting 
leaks where none exist. For instance, there is a thoughtless ten- 
dency in certain quarters unconsciously to play the enemy’s game 
by entertaining doubts as to the whole-hearted integrity of perhaps 
the greatest patriot and the greatest statesman of to-day. It is 
not unnatural that any connexion, hcwever distant, with the 
great dishonoured race should sow the seeds of misgiving in undis- 
cerning minds. It is therefore wise to dispel all mystery and to 
look facts in the face. The distinguished statesman to whom I 
refer owes all ill-infurmed and misguided criticism to his grand- 
mother, who was a German, although the wife of a pure-bred 
Englishman; his father was an Englishman, and never anything 
else than a British subject of strong British sympathies; his 
mother was wholly English; he himself is the staunchest, most 
single-minded and disinterested patriot that Great Britain can 
boast to-day. This is the testimony of one who, although he can 
trace his own purely British descent for over forty generations, 
is proud indeed to be able to number among his acquaintances a 
man sans peur et sans reproche.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hont sort qut Mar x Penss. 

[We have always regarded with the utmost abhorrence these 
dastardly attacks on a statesman whose patriotism is without 
stain, aud who has spent his life in the service of the nation.—Ep. 
Spectator.] 





AMERICA AND OUR FOOD SUPPLY. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Srr,—You tell us that “if only we can get a sufficient supply of 
food, nothing can now prevent the triumph of our arms.” Could 
not America ensure this supply, both to England and Trance ? 
And could America do anything more urgent and more effectual 
for our common cause? Whatever further delay may arise in 
making a formal declaration of war, could not the United States 
at once proceed to organize and ensure a steady supply of food to 
Great Britain and France? If the plan (already suggested) of 
building standardized wooden ships were pressed on in the ship- 
building yards of the States, and meanwhile all available tonnage 
were organized into a regular transport service, and if the Ameri- 
can Navy set itself to convoy and protect these food transports, 
sinking at sight any and every enemy submarine, would not 
America be saving the situation, and doing the very thing needed 
to ensure the triumph of the cause of liberty and civilization ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., Henry St. Epmunpssvry anp Ipswica. 
Parklands, Ipswich. 





CHINA AND GERMANY’S PEACE TERMS. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Spzctartor.’’] 
Sir,—A correspondent in far-away Yunnan, the Chinese province, 
writing under date January 4th, says :— 

“ Unbounded astonishment has been expressed by local Chinese 
over Germany’s peace terms. ‘ Germany said she was prepared 
to hold out for twenty years,’ is their astonished comment. Her 
desire for peace has not increased her prestige in native eyes.” 
The quotation will doubtless prove of interest to many of your 
readers.—I am, Sir, &c., A. Corvett-Smita (Major, R.F.A.). 

The Savage Club. 





SHORT CUTS TO NOWHERE. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Thank you for your glorious article, “Short Cuts to 
Nowhere,” on the Ulster question. You state the Ulster position 
exactly. But there is another point. Ulster never forgets the 
interests of the British Empire. She knows, as no Englishman can 
know, the terrible danger of giving over the whole of Ireland to a 





system which would create an opportunity for the Sinn Fein move- 
ment to turn Ireland into a base for the enemies of Great Britain. 
Ulster guards the back-door of the Empire and she knows it. 
Nothing will induce her to leave her post.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ULsTERMAN. 


UNITED RUSSIA SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION. 

{To tHe Eprror or tHE “ Spectaror.’’) 
Sir,—I would be obliged if you would permit me to bring to the 
notice of the public, through your columns, that the United Russia 
Secieties Association, of which the Speaker of the House of 
Commons is President, would welcome applications for member- 
ship. The subscription for members is ten shillings per annum, 
but further information would be given, if desired, by the Secre- 
tary for the Association, Major Burdon, 123 Pall Mall, S.W.1, 
who will receive contributions. The main objects of the Associa- 
tion are to promote by various means a permanent understanding 
and intimate intercourse between the people of Russia and the 
British Empire; and doubtless many will desire, especially at the 
present moment, to co-operate in furthering the above objects and 
to manifest thereby their deep and sympathetic interest in the 
future of the Russian nation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Carnock, 
Chairman of the United Russia Societies Association. 








Y.M.C.A. HOSTEL WORK IN FRANCE. 
(To THe Epiror or tHE “ Sprcrator.’’] 

Str,—It may interest some of your readers to hear about a depart- 
ment of the Y.M.C.A. work which is not so well known as the 
canteen work. An arrangement has been made by which the War 
Office and the Y.M.C.A. work together to make it easy and possible 
for the near relatives of the dangerously sick and wounded to come 
cut to France to be with their dear ones. As soon as a man’s 
name is put on what is known as the “ D.I.” List (dangerously 
ill) in any of the hospitals, a wire is sent to the War Office, the 
relatives are notified at once, and are asked if they wish to go to 
France, and if so, do their circumstances make it imperative that 
they should go “ at the public expense’”’? A list of those going 
is sent to the Y.M.C.A. They are met in London, at Folkestone, 
and at the port of arrival, where they get a good meal in one of 
the cosy homely hostels, and are sent on by motor—if trains do 
not suit—sometimes eighty miles, at all hours of the day or 
night, in Y.M.C.A. cars. It is all done as quickly as possible. 
They go direct to the hospital, and then are landed at the hostel 
where they are welcomed and housed. I worked for some months 
lately in a camp and boarded at one of these hostels where forty 
to fifty could be taken in, and it was a real privilege to be able, in 
some small degree, to help these sad-hearted “strangers in a 
strange land.’”’ The house has been called a “ Hostel of Sadness,” 
but we tried to make it a “ Hostel of Hope” and to assure the 
mothers, wives, and young fiancées that the greatest things in the 
world are Love and Sacrifice, and that what we so often call “ the 
end ” is really “ the beginning ” of a far happier, nobler life, and 
not very far off. There were many pathetic cases. One Irish 
mother, with her husband and four sons fighting, arrived straight 
from her wee home with a shawl over her head and an apron on, 
and with no luggage at all. Another came from Scotland with an 
eight-months-old-baby, and her whole equipment was a tartan 
shawl and four handkerchiefs. Saddest of all were those who had 
travelled day and night from the far North of Scotland or the 
distant glens of Ireland, in all haste, only to find their boy dead 
and buried, but it is a great solace to them to see the ward and 
the kind sister and the peaceful cemetery where he rests. The 
doctors and nurses say that the mere sight of “ mother ” makes 
many a lad pick up and steadily recover. The courage, self- 
sacrifice, and gratitude of these women are wonderful. Our hearts 
may well go out to our brave soldiers, but the women of Britain 
ate showing a fortitude which makes one feel that we can endure 
to the victorious end. The friends are supposed to stay for forty- 
eight hours, but they generally stay longer and entirely free of 
charge, as the Government pays the travelling expenses to France 
and the Y.M.C.A. does the rest. It will easily be understood that 
though the workers are voluntary, the expenses are great, and any 
contributions to help this work will be gratefully acknowledged if 
sent to J. K. Boyd, Esq., Royal Bank of Scotland, Largs, Ayrshire; 
or to Mrs. Geddes, St. John’s Manse, Largs, Ayrshire.—I am, 
Sir, &€., Mary M. Geppzgs. 





GUIDES FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS IN LONDON, 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sm,—For some months the Y.M.C.A. has provided honorary guides 
for parties of soldiers and sailors coming to London on leave, and 
all the places most attractive to sightseers are continuously visited. 
Everything which is done to keep the men interested and amused 
serves as a counter-attraction to the lures of the streets and has 
abiding effects. To do our work thoroughly we want more guides. 
We need men who feel the spell of London, and who in a spirit of 
comradeship will find delight in impressing its charm and glory 
on our visitors. Experience has proved that the work will be 
found interesting and agreeable to guides, and that the men are 
very appreciative of what we are able to do for them. Letters 


*from those willing to help should be addressed to the Secretary, 


Guide to London Department, Y.M.C.A., Tottenham Court Road, 
W.C.1.—I am, Sir, &c., A, K. Yaprp. 
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REST FOR NURSES. 

(To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
§1r,—May I, through the medium of your most valuable paper, 
appeal for the Cavell Memorial Holiday Home at Westcliff-on-Sea ? 
The TIfome has existed for nine years for working gentle- 
women, but in December, 1915, it was renamed in honour of Edith 
Cavell, and specially helps our splendid body of nurses to take a 
well-earned rest by the sea. The Home is always full, but the fees 
paid by the visitors are so small that the Home is obliged to rely 
upon the generosity of the public for its maintenance. Subscrip- 
tions and donations are very urgently needed, and may be sent 
to the Secretary at the Home, or the bankers, Messrs. Barclay and 
Co., 1 Pall Mall East, London, S.W.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. Gertecpe Dectss. 
First Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. 





THE HOUSEKEEPING PROBLEM. 
{To tHe Eprroz or THE “ Specratox.’’] 
S1r,—The result of my letter to the Spectator some weeks back has 
been to bring many inquiries as to the best method of making one 
shilling go the length of two. May I suggest to your readers who 
are struggling with this problem to provide themselves with the 
leaflets published by the Association of Teachers of Domestic Sub- 


jects? They cost 1d. each, by post 1}d., and contain good and 
economical recipes. The National Food Economy League likewise 
prints a good Handbook for Housewives, No. 1, price 2d., by post 
3d. The address of the first is Hastings House, 10 Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C.2; the latter, National Food Economy League, 3 
Woodstock Street, Oxford Street, W.1. May 1 add one broad rule 
as to how to make the flour ration “‘do”? It is never to use it 
alone. A recipe beginning “ jlb. flour ” must now read “ jlb. flour 
and jlb. rice,” or fine oatmeal or barley meal. Pastry made in 
equal quantities of rice (cooked) and flour is excellent.—I am, 
Bir, &c., M. G. C. 





FOOD PRODUCTION AND BURIED ANTIQUITIES, 

{To tne Eprron or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—1! am obliged to you for inserting my letter, as it appears 
to have been productive of useful results. Since it appeared a 
Roman coin has been sent to me from Liverpool, and an inter- 
esting find of pottery and worked flints has been revealed in a 
potato patch at Carshalton. In each case a report was made at 
ence to the respective authorities at the British Museum, and in 
the case of the flints to the Croydon Scientific and Natural His- 
tory Society. 

I am, however, very pleased to see the note from Mr. R. S. 
Newall, F.S.A., though I am certainly perplexed that he should 
think that the Homeland Association, after twenty years of 
faithful work on English topography, should have so little appre- 
ciation of the importance of the very antiquities that I am 
anxious to have recorded. I hope, however, that he will repeat 
in the Wiltshire papers the tenor of his letter to you, and by so 
doing help the work along, and I trust that the curator of every 
local museum that takes itself seriously will do the same thing. 
It was because I saw no guidance being given to those who 
stumble upon discoveries that I ventured to address you.—I am, 
Bir, &c., Prescoit Row. 

The Old House, Waddon, Surrey. 





LECKY ON THE LIMITATION OF PRICES. 
(To tHe Epiton or tHE ‘“ SpecraTor.’’) 
Sir,—A limitation of prices imposed on potatoes has made potatoes 
impossible to obtain. The State now proposes a limitation on 
prices of other articles. They will cease to be, obtainable too. Is 
mot the following passage from Lecky intensely relevant?— 


“In the beginning of 1777 Congress, with the warm approval of 
the great body of the people, determined to enter into a course 
which the more sagacious men in America knew to be little better 
than insane. It imagined that it could regulate all prices by 
law, and maintain them at a level greatly below that which the 
normal operation of the law of supply and demand had determined. 
Laws with this object were speedily made in all the States. The 
prices of labour, of food, of every kind of manufacture, of all 
domestic articles, were strictly regulated, and committees employed 
to see that these prices were not exceeded. ‘The measure, of course, 
aggravated the very evil it was intended to diminish. Goods that 
were already very rare and greatly needed were carefully concealed 
and withdrawn from sale lest they should be purchased at prices 
below their real value. In most cases the law was disregarded, and 
sellers continued to sell, sometimes secretly, sometimes openly, at 
prices higher than the law permitted, charging an additional sum 
to compensate them for the risk they incurred. Mob violence 
directed against the ‘ engrossers, monopolisers, and forestallers,’ 
eombinations of the more patriotic merchants binding themselves 
to sell only at the authorised prices, newspaper denunciations and 
cceasional legal punishments, were all insufficient and impotent; 
and in September, i777, John Adams wrote that in his sincere 
opinion the Act for limiting prices, if not repealed, would ‘ ruin 
the State and introduce a civil war.’ At last, in October, 1778, 
Congress voted that ‘ all limitations of prices of gold and silver 
be taken off,’ but the [individual] States continued for some time 
longer to endeavour to regulate prices by legislation.’”’—Hislory of 
Exgland in the Eightcenth Century, Vol. 1V., chap. xiv., 1882. 
—I am, Sir, &c., a. We. i 


es, 
VENEREAL DISEASES. 
{To tee Epiron or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—In your editorial comment on the letter of “ M. D. ¢.,” are 
you not flogging a dead horse? You may be right in believing 
there are still some fanatics who oppose, on so-called religious 
grounds, the treatment of these diseases. But in so far as the 
matter is being critically examined into, the best medica] opinion 
and also the strongest moralists, are now practically unanimous 
with regard to (1) the duty of giving every facility to skilled 
medical treatment; (2) the need of securing that recourse to such 
treatment should be voluntary and secret. he objection to 
“notification ” is that experience has proved it to be a failure in 
bringing sufferers under medical treatment. As a matter of fact 
by leading to concealment and quackery, it defeats its own object. 
—I am, Sir, &c., L. C. F, C, ; 








THE SERBIAN RELIEF FUND. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Srr,—It is proposed to have an Exhibition of Serbian embroidery 

and homespun linen, &e., at these offices on Tuesday, April 24th. 


The Serbian Relief Fund, which shares with the French 
the care of eighteen hundred exiles in Corsica, went 
to great expense to equip workrooms, build looms for 


the weaving of linen, carpets, &c., in the winter and 
spring of 1915-16 in order to provide occupation for the w retched 
refugees from Salonika and the Adriatic coast. Most of these 
people had left everything they possessed behind them and were 
starved and broken by the long march through the mountains of 
Montenegro and Albania. They are almost happy and contented 
now that they have familiar occupations to divert their minds.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Gertrupe F. Wipe, 

5 Cromwell Road, S.W. Superintendent of the Stores Depot, 








POETRY. 





ANY SOLDIER SON TO TIIS MOTHER. 
Tr I am taken from this patchwork life 

By some swift outthrust of an unseen arm— 
The death that strikes my comrades cay and night— 
I pray you make of it no cause of tears, 

I beg you grieve not for me overmuch. 

And for your comfort I would pen this thought: 
The joy you had of me in childhood’s days 
When in your arms I played or cried or prayed 
(Those soft warm arms! Can you or I forget?) 
Will still remain with you when I am gone. 

It is so real now, that memory; 
Not death itself can rob you of your child. 
The boy I was, the man I grew to be, 
Despite the mother’s tender hopes and fears, 
lfow distant, how detached and cold they seem. 
And so, sweet Mother, here I stand to meet 
My fate, this night and any night; but still 
Your child, imperishable whilst you breathe; 
As in the cradle, so until the end. 





+ 
BOOKS. 
—— 
ALFRED LYTTELTON.* 

Ix the introduction to the second part of this memoir Mrs. Lyttelton 
gives the best justification for its appearance, and at the same time 
accurately describes her aims. ‘‘ Alfred’s unique position among his 
contemporaries,” she writes, “ was due not so much to gifts of intellect 
as to gifts of character. His life was not full of adventure, nor, if 
measured by some standards, even of achievement. What he was, 
rather than what he did, needs to be portrayed. In trying to draw the 
picture of a man’s character, his affections must be described, and as 
truthfully as possible.” In other words, though his professional and 
political activities are dealt with in sufficient detail, this is an unusually 
intimate record of the man as he revealed himself to his family and friends. 
What his loss meant to his friends has already been declared by the 
tributes paid to his memory by Mr. Asquith in the House of Commons; 
by the address delivered by Mr. Balfour last August at the unveiling 
of the memorial tablet in St. Margaret’s, Westminster; and by the 
appreciations contributed by Lord Curzon and Lord Midleton to the 
Times at the time of his death. He made fresh friends all his life, but 
never lost his older ones. It has been the task of Mrs, Lyttelton, 
while illustrating these testimonies in a detailed narrative of his life, 
to lift the veil from the closer relationships in which a man’s character 
is most truly tested—as son, brother, husband, and father. 

Alfred Lyttelton was the eighth and youngest son of the fourth Lord 
Lyttelton. His mother and her sister and best friend, Catherine Glynne, 
daughters of the Squire of Hawarden, married on the same day two other 
great friends, George Lord Lyttelton and Mr. Gladstone, and ** this double 


friendship was continued all their lives.’ Lord Lyttelton was a 











® Alfred Lyttelton: an Account of his Life. Wy Ldith Lyttelton. London: Long: 
mans and Co, (12s. 6d. net.) 
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markable man: a fine classical scholar, and full of sharp contrasts, 
When he went for 
a holiday the first thing he did was “to find a church with a 
daily service, & place where he could play billiards, and an 


re ” 
“vigorous, tempestuous, devout, and tender. 


old woman to read to.” There is a delightful picture of him at 
the playing -elds of Eton in 1872, “with a pocket Homer in 
hand, reading and murmuring the lines to himself, but as long 
as a son was batting, never missing a ball, and continuing to read 
between the balls.” Of his eight sons, seven played in the Eton 
XI, and three were cricketers of the very first flight. Alfred, the 
youngest and physically the most richly endowed of them all, was 
beloved from the outset for his sunny nature and his radiant vitality. 
He inspired and returned the affection of-his family, and his home life 
was singularly happy. His lifelong attachment to his brother Edward 
began in childhood —* We've got a cold,” was a common form with 
either of them. All through their school and college days they hunted in 
couples—one of the prime considerations that decided him not to go to 
Oxford was the “ horrible” prospect of having to play against his brother 
at Lord’s—and “ though life parted their ways, the love between them 
was never dimmed.” School was a procession of triumphs. At Eton Alfred 
Lyttelton shone conspicuously at all games, was President of “ Pcp,” and 
won the admiration and respect of boys and masters alike. William John- 
son compared him to “sunshine on running water ” : he was, in short, a 
popular idol, but remained unspoilt by hero-worship ; “ his strength was 
asthe strength of ten because his heart was pure.” He maintained the 
family reputation for clean and honourable conduct, battled against 
rowdyism, and was at all times jealous of the good name of the school. 
Ceux qui manquent de la probité dans leurs plaisirs, says Vauvenargues, 
nen ont quune feinte dans les affaires. Alfred Lyttelton was no prig ; 
he took his pleasure freely in many forms, games and sport, and even 
practical joking, but it was an honest pleasure; and in public affairs 
he showed the same chivalry and straightforwardness that marked him 
in the cricket-field, in society, and in private life. Though he suffered 
from an hereditary incapacity for mathematics, and failed to inherit 
his father’s taste for classical scholarship, he worked well, and gained 
the school history prize against severe competition. With that self- 
criticism which sometimes amounted to positive diffidence, he recog- 
nized that he would never again reach a nosition of such pre-eminence 
as he enjoyed at Eton. But he came very near it at Cambridge, where 
he was a “ quintuple Blue,” a conspicuous figure in the strongest of all 
Cambridge Elevens, a member of that esoteric socicty known as tho 
Apostles, and where, in spite of the conflicting claims of pastime and 
good-fellowship, he took a Second Class in the Historical Tripos, His 
failure to gain a First Class was the deepest disappointment that clouded 
his Cambridge career. Far deeper, however, was the grief which he felt 
at the tragic end of his father, and earlier at the loss of a beloved sister. 
As for his associates, he mingled with all classes, but saw perhaps most 
of the intellectuals, without sharing their interest in abstract specula- 
tions or being affected by their religious hetcrodoxy. He did not shirk 
serious discussion, but his faith was never shaken. While still at 
Cambridge he acted as Marshal on circuit with Mr. Justice Brett, after- 
wards Lord Esher, and in comparing Brett's methods with those of 
FitzJames Stephen, observes: ‘I take mysclf in these matters as a 
specimen of the rather superior class of jurymen, knowing well enough 
that when I am puzzled as to how to give a verdict they will be too,” 

In 1879, when he accompanied his uncle on the famous Midlothian 
campaign, he was still under the spell of theenchanter. His divergence 
on the Home Rule question did not come till 1892. Meanwhile he had 
gone to London, where he had been called to the Bar in 1881, and 
lived for a few years with his stepmother, Sybella Lady Lyttelton, 
to whom he was devotedly attached. Theso were in many ways 
the happiest years of his life, though 1882 was darkened by another 
tragedy—the murder of his brother-in-law, Lord Frederick Cavendish. 
The social side of his career at this time is happily summed up by Mrs. 
Lyttelton in a quotation from Carlyle’s Life of John Sterling: ‘ He 
makes visits to country houses. . . converses with established gentle- 
men, with honourable women not a few; is gay and welcome with the 
young of his own age; knows also religious, witty, and other distin- 
guished ladies and is admiringly known of them.” After 1882 he 
played little first-class cricket, but he hunted cccasionally, and, taking 





girl of rare gifts and sympathy, who inspired the adoration of the 
young and the reverent admiration of the old. A year later she died 
giving birth to a son, who only lived for two years. The blow was 
overwhelming, but it was manfully faced ; as he wrote to his brother-in- 
law, it was his “unalterable conviction that strength and beauty and 
glory are to be won from these awful events.’” The Bar and a growing 
interest in politics provided him with a helpful anodyne, and in 1892 
his second marriage brought him twenty years of companionship that 
was “ardent, intimate, and intensely happy, unclouded by estrange- 
ment or weakened by custom. The conventional idea that a man with 
an experience such as Alfred’s behind him could never love again, would 
be as untrue in his case as the equally conventional deduction, that when 
he did love again, he had forgotten or changed.” 

It is interesting to learn that his abandonment of the legal for 
the political career was largely determined by the advico of the 
late Lord Bowen. He entered the House in 1895 as Member 
for the boroughs of Warwick and Leamington, and held the 
seat till the débdcle of January, 1906. In 1900 he visited 
South Africa as Chairman of the Transvaal Concessions Commission ; 
in 1902 he acted as arbitrator in the dispute between the 
Newfoundland Government and the Reid Company. His successful 
conduct of these negotiations, coupled with his character for capacity 
and good sense, led to his appointment to succeed Mr. Chamberl ia 





as Secretary for the Colonies in 1903. He had considerable misgivings 


in accepting office as Mr. Chamberlain's successor, and as the chicf 
Parliamentary supporter of so unpopular a measure as the Chinese 
Labour Ordinance he was exposed to a great deal of bitter criticism, 
but the private testimony of his opponents showed that he never for- 
feited their regard. Sir Charles Lucas pays a remarkable tribute to 
his success as an administrator. His best and most fruitful work was 
a circular despatch to the self-governing Colonies in April, 1905, in which 


| he pointed the way to the evolution of what is now the Imperial Confer- 





ence. In regard to most of the great questions that came before him 





he had to carry on; when new questions arose he was guided by “ know- 
ledge ‘of the world, good judgment, high courage, legal training, and a 





natural instinet as to what was at once right and practicable. Helooke 1 


upon himself at the Colonial Office as the Captain of an Eleven, and all 
of us who served under him as friends and colleagues.” He was the 
most loyal and appreciative of chiefs, and he “* brought the human 
element in‘o official relations with the happiest results.” After the loss 
of his seat in January, 1906, he resolved not to return to the Bar, and 
henceforth was mainly employed as an arbitrator. He also became dire - 


| tor of two banks, and, returning to the House as Member for St. George's, 


Hanover Square, in June, 1905, he was busier than ever before, what 
with boards and committees and arbitrations and endless engagements 
to speak on behalf of movements connected with philanthropy and 
social reform. In politics his hereditary Whig antecedents inclined 
him to moderation. He was a Balfourian in the Tariff controversy, and 


| in the conflict that raged round the Parliament Bill he dissociated 


himself from the policy of the “ Die-Hards.” 


establishment, which he vigorously opposed. 


The last controversy 
that really stirred him to the depths was the question of Welsh Dis- 
He was often weary and 


| jaded, but found an unfailing solace in music, in the good-comradeship 


| devotee, 
| success, as it enabled him to fulfil a great ambition—that of shooting a 


of his friends, and the companionship of his wife and children. At 
first a reluctant convert to golf, he became in time a thoroughgoing 
His last holiday, spent in East Africa, was an immens» 


lion. An accident while he was playing cricket in 1913 brought on 


a 


grave internal trouble, involving a serious operation,from the effects 


seriously to tennis, held the Amateur Championship for many years | 


without a break till 1896. But, though he humorously admitted that the 
austerer members of his family looked upon him as a butterfly, evidence 
of his professional assiduity was forthcoming in a rapidly growing prac- 
tice. In 1883 he was asked by Sir Henry James, then Attorney-General, to 
assist him in official work. His practice at the Parliamentary Bar grew 
steadily in volume. On his merits and limitations as a barrister Sir 
Charles Darling has some admirable comments on pp. 168-169 :— 

“His arguments were always good—but his manner made them 
seem better than they were, and it cannot be doubted that many cf his 
contentions found readier acceptance because of the transparent fairness 
with which he considered those of his opponent. . . . Perhaps he was less 
conspicuous as a Leader through being hardly enough of a partisan 
—and in a silk gown his forensic success was net remarkable. As a 
consequence, or of choice, he was more occupied as an Arbitrator than 
as an Advocate—and no one can doubt that had he refused political 
office he would have excelled as a Judge. ... His influence among his 
fellows was out of all proportion to his practice.” 

These years of prosperous and happy early manhood culminated in 
his marriage in 1885 with Miss Laura Tennant, a singularly attractive 


of which he died at the age of fifty-six. ‘ He loved his life, though not 
of death afraid,’ and he met his end with the same intrepidity and 
unselfishness which he had shown in all the trials and troubles of his life. 
Indeed, it might well be said of him, in the words of the Latin epitaph, 
neminem tristem fecit. As Mr. Balfour said, after expressing his great 
sorrow that his friend was taken from us before the mighty struggle 
began, “ his spirit is still among us, animating us, as of old, with some- 
thing of his own high and cheerful courage.” 





WINNOWED MEMORIES.* 
Str Evetyn Woop has winnowed his memories rather summarily. 
We do not of course complain that chaff remains with the grain— 


for Sir Evelyn Wood's chaff is an excellent sort of chaff, and we cannot 
| have too much of it. But he might have made a tidier job. The 


grain is graded, it is true, in so far as the chapters are homogeneous, 
but the anecdotes and episodes are thrown together almost anyhow. 
To vary the husbandman’s metaphor, let us say that Sir Evelyn's 
main guards, advance guards, and rearguards march through the book 
without any connecting files, or scouts, or signallers. This strikes us 
as very curious, because Sir Evelyn Wood has always been noted for 
precision as a soldier, and ha3 indeed justly prided himself on it. We 
should have expected to find in his writing the counterpart of military 
precision, Very odd, the manner in which the haman mind works in 
compartments! The present writer merely records this fact because, 
being a little inclined to precision himself, he thinks Sir Evelyn Wood 
will probably sympathize with those who ask in their own sphere for 
what Sir Evelyn Wood has always demanded in his. But, after all, 


® Winnowed Memories. By Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G@., 
D.C.L. With 8 Photogravure Plates. London: Casaell aud Uo, (16s, net.) 
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we do not want to do more than record a curious fact. The present 
writer, having spent some delightful hours reading the book, feels 
that by far the greater part of his duty is to salute the veteran soldier, 
to wish him long enough life to write many more books, and to hope 
for himself that if ever he reaches Sir Evelyn Wood’s age he may be 
able to write a book containing a tithe of the merriment, geniality, 
graciousness, and wide and earnest interest in affairs displayed in 
Winnowed Memories. 

Few men who have the reputation of being good story-tellers stick 
to the truth in their embellishments. The central fact may be true— 
no doubt is true if they tell you that it is—but the embroidery is their 
own. The embroidery as often as not makes the story. We take 
Sir Evelyn Wood to be the most truthful story-teller we have ever 
come across. It is not merely that the point of his stories generally 
resides in some little quaintness or subtlety of human observation that 
has to be true or not to be worth the telling. We have a different kind 
of evidence for our assertion. The book leads off with an anecdote 
which Sir Evelyn Wood told at a prize day at his old school twenty-nine 
years ago. The present writer happened to be present on that occasion, 
and he can testify that not a phrase of the story has changed in the 
twenty-nine years. That is surely a pretty good test. No story-teller 
need hope to survive a more severe one. What we particularly like in 
Sir Evelyn Wood’s temperament is that it is quite foreign to despair. 
We.all know that old soldiers tend to think that the Service is going 
to the dogs. Not so Sir Evelyn Wood ; he has never consented to the 
theory of physical deterioration in the Army. We remember language 
of his in the past in which he pointed, on the contrary, to the distinct 
physical progress of the British soldier; he declared that, so far from 
the Army being composed of pitiable weeds from the great towns, it 
was able decade by decade to shame its former standards. Moreover, 
he has always maintained that the intellectual average of the Army 
was continually rising. We remember him once relating an anecdote 
about the Crimean War—avowedly mythical, but true enough to have 
a sting. “My Lord,” exclaimed a sergeant to his officer, “we are 
enfiladed!” “Sergeant,” was the answer, “ what does a fellow do 
when he is enfiladed ?”” At the end of the anecdote Sir Evelyn Wood 
remarked that the improvement in military learning had quite deprived 
it of its point. Sir Evelyn Wood tells us that the old jealousy between 
the different branches of the Army has yielded to a generous readiness 
to praise one another. He says that the infantryman ‘“ somewhere in 
France” writes of “‘ those splendid gunners,” while the artilleryman 
writes of “ our indomitable infantry.” Certainly an infantryman who 
owes his life to a barrage thrown on to the right spot with an accuracy 
measured by feet ought to know what admiration means. Sir Evelyn 
Wood remembers that after the immortal Balaclava charge the British 
infantrymen in the Crimea would say no more than that “ our cavalry 
had a smart little affair this morning.”” The infantry were nearly as 
prosaic as the gardener at Sir Evelyn Wood's home, who, when he was 
told breathlessly that Lord Cardigan had had six horses shot under 
him, remarked: “ Indeed, the likes of he ought to go afoot all the rest 
of his life” ! In September, 1909, Sir Evelyn Wood wrote to Lord 
Nicholson :— 

“I began issuing Tactical Schemes in June, 1876, at Aldershot 
for Commanding Officers. The big mancuvres in 1871-2 taught 
us but little. In 1889, 1890-1-2-3 I got on farther, but never thought 
I should live to see the yearly increasing volume of improvement I 
have witnessed during the last three days. I saw troops of all Arms 
yesterday, from early morning till 7 r.m., and never saw a sulky face, 
although some of the men were tired about four o’clock. The narratives 
are the best I have ever seen.” 

Sir Evelyn Wood's optimism was always securely based on facts. 
He certainly did not take an optimistic view about our prospective 
enemies. When the editor of the Daily Express asked him for his 
opinion of Major du Maurier's play, An Englishman's Home, he answered : 

“Tt has been alleged by some that the author's treatment is over 
coloured, all or most of the characters being exaggerated, That must 
remain a matter of opinion. But as to the results of a successful invasion 
and what then ensues, the descriptions in the play are but as rose- 
water is to fish manure. Anyone would realise this who knows what 
- the Spaniards underwent when their country was overrun prior to 
and during tho Peninsular War, as would all readers of the stories 
told in Zola’s * Break Up’ (‘ La Débacle’). My friend, Colonel Lonsdale 
Hale, girds against the Territorial Forces scheme in one of your contem- 
poraries on the ground that the Forces are, and must ever remain, 
insufficiently trained on a sudden outbreak of war. Lonsdale Hale 
knows more details about the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1 than 
any other officer I have ever met. His views, therefore, of what must 
occur when trained soldiers meet half-trained men are incontrovertible. 
On the other hand, the framework of the Territorial Forces scheme is 
well — for dealing later with universal training, and until the 
nation adopts such means of defence organisers must be content with 
what their masters, the Democracy, are willing to accept. Just 
104 years ago Mr. Pitt, speaking in the House of Commons on national 
defence, said: ‘I want the whole of the active population, all to be 
arranged beforehand, leaders appointed, companies formed, and that 
no man should be allowed to run about in confusion crying out, “ Oh! 
that I could ‘be anyway useful to my country!”’ The Territorial 
Forces scheme, when Young England likes to act on it, will obviate 
the inconveniences foretold by Mr. Pitt. In a long life I have known 
enly two or three Ministers who led the nation ; most show their ability 
by saying to-day what they think a majority of the electorate will 
want in a short time.” 

When he gave an opinion as to what’ British troops could do if called 
upon, he pitched his hopes extraordinarily high, Thus it was 


Characteristic of him to dismiss absolutely the idea that it w, 
necessary to abandon Ladysmith when General Buller contem lated 
that course. He says :— . 

“TI wrote on December 16th [1899, the day after Colen, 
Lansdowne: ‘I hope, if there is any doubt’ abous the posible 
Sir Redvers relieving Ladysmith, that you will, at all events, endleston 
to get out the Mounted troops. This would leave a great deal of food 
for the Infantry, and Buller could easily, by crossing the Upper Tugela 
having arranged the matter previously by flashlights, assist the Mounted 
troops in coming through. ing would better than lett; 
them eat their horses, and we had better lose half the Effectives in 
attempt to cut their way out. Piease excuse my offering you — 
opinion on the “~~ which is, no doubt, the office of the Commande>. 
in-Chief.’ After 1 had sent off my letter, wo had an unfavourable 
telegram, and I wrote again about eleven o'clock that night to Lord 
Lansdowne: ‘You have possibly answered the cipher telegram If 
so, I hope you have not acquiesced in the view of abandoning the 
Ladysmith garrison. The Boers have hitherto persuaded us into 
attacking their prepared positions. They cannot have prepared all 
the fords on the Tugela. If it is as hot as Buller says, it cannot ba 
raining. Therefore the Tugela is fordable at several places. I forded 
it on the Greytown road about this week in 1881, and that is a lon 
way downstream. I have known Buller since 1873. Brave as ; 
lion, he hesitates to risk others. I hope you will sing “ Nil desperandum” 
to him. I don’t know Stormberg, but fancy it as ugly as Colenso 
N.B.—I never find when hunting it pays to ride over two fields when 
following hounds.’ ” 

Any soldier might be proud indeed to remember in after years that he 
had written those words in a moment when something like public 
despair reigned. 

The simile from hunting at the end of the letter to Lord Lansdowne 
is a clue to a good deal of Sir Evelyn Wood’s advice in this book as to 
the training of officers. He thinks there is nothing like hunting, and 
he tells three remarkable anecdotes of officers whose careers were impeded 
or ruined through faulty horsemanship. In one case “ the most profound 
soldier-thinker of his epoch” failed signally to do justice to his own 
teaching for the simple reason that at manceuvres he was too 
busy riding to be able to attend to anything else. In another 
case “the most illuminating lecturer in military history” Sir Evelyn 
Wood had ever known said: “I cannot convey to you how miserable 
and useless I feel when I realize the insecurity of my seat in the saddle,” 
We doubt, however, whether the handicap of bad horsemanship, groat 
though it is, will be quite so much felt in future. If Mr. Wells is approxi- 
mately right, the General Officer of the future will use hardly anything 
but a. motor-car—perhaps a ped-rail motor-car ?—and cavalry will be 
tanks. Still, if horsemanship is to remain of permanent military use, 
hunting alone is likely to save it. 

We have no space left to quote any of Sir Evelyn Wood's more 
uproarious stories. He has lived through the age of amazing practical 
jokes. We will end by quoting one story which seems to us to have 
the quality or savour which we find in most of his stories, and which 
to our thinking is both agreeable and rare. The story is about an 
Artillery officer who distinguished himself in the Mutiny :— 

“He was marching from a station in the Midlands to Aldershot, 
and the Colonel in command of the Artillery rode out to meet the battery. 
My friend saluted him ; but, in his very easy-going, disrespectful way, 
did not even call the battery to ‘attention.’ The Colonel did not 
outwardly rebuke him, but disregarding his pleasant salutation ‘ Good 
morning, sir,’ asked ‘ Pray, Major, how many led horses have you got ?’ 
The Major drawled out, ‘ Sergeant-Major, how many sick horses have 
wo got.?’ ‘Four, sir,’ which the Major repeated like a parrot, saying, 
‘Four, sir.’ The Colonel, very angry, said, ‘How many sick men 
have you got?’ ‘Sergeant-Major, how many sick men have we 
got?’ The Colonel, obviously much irritated, asked, ‘Pray, sir, do 
you know how many guns you have got?’ And the imperturbable 
Major, turning round, said, ‘Sergeant-Major, how many guns have we 
got?’ And then, as if he suddenly remembered, quickening his tone, 
said, ‘Six, sir, six. Sergeant-Major, I am right, it is six?’ And as 
the Colonel galloped away, too angry to trust himself to speak, the 
Major observed to the Captain of the battery: ‘I thought I would 
get rid of the Busy Bee,’ which was the nickname of the Officer 
Commanding Royal Artillery at that time.” 

That is surely an example of a very subtlety of insolence, of the kind 
of which the perfectly cool and self-possessed British officer would alone 
be capable. We thank Sir Evelyn Wood for this gem. 





THE JOHNSON CALENDAR.* 

Ir seems late to notice a calendar, but The Johnson Calendar ; or, 
Samuel Johnson for Every Day in the Year, is so admirable a series 
of sayings and stories collected from the life and writings of the 
philosopher that we need make noapology. If, then, Mr. Montgomerie 
Bell, the compiler, says in Johnson’s own words: “‘ Had it been timely, 
it had been kind,” we can only reply: “ Better late than never.” 

The author dedicates his selection to the man who when the dedication 
was written—on October Ist, 1916—was “ Prime Minister of Great 
Britain” ; namely, Mr. Henry Asquith. (We may note here a mistake 
which Dr. Johnson would certainly have corrected. Mr. Asquith was 
Prime Minister, not of Great Britain, but of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. However, let that pass.) The dedication 
is so good that we will quote it verbatim :— 
“To the Right Honourable Hernert Henry AsQvuira, 

Prime Minister of Great Britain. 
Sm,—This selection of quotations from Johnson has the honour of 
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being inscribed with your name,— not because you are the most dis- 
tinguished living member of Balliol College, where knowledge of Johnson 
is one among many happy traditions ;—nor yet beeause, through 

rplexities and sorrows, amid trials at home and perils abroad, which 
on no true parallel in English history, you have guided the destinies 
of our country with success, by just acts extending the conception 
of English honour among foreign lands, and by words of fire encouraging 
enerous minds throughout the world to fight the good fight,—following 


the example of Johnson, and of other great Englishmen of the past ;— | 


but for the simpler reason that,— 
in a Jong list once compiled by the writer, of quotations from Johnson, 
mado by Judges on the Bench, Members of Parliament, Writers of 
Leading Articles, Reforming Ladies, and other celcbritics, you were 
the only one, who 
QUOTED HIM CORRECTLY, 
displaying hereby a Johnsonian truthfulness, to preserve which in 
the following pages is also the endeavour of 
Your obliged servant 

South Newington, Banbury, October Ist, 1915.” 

What renders this little Johnsonian anthology, for that is what 
it really is (the days and months don’t really matter), so attractive 
is that it is not merely based upon Boswell. 
and brilliant sayings from Dr. Johnson’s other biographers and from 
his own immortal works, including the Dictionary. Also there are 
In one case, however, a splendid 
opportunity for a note is missed. On October Ist we have: “ Oats. A 
grain, which in England is generally given to horses, but in Scotland 
supports the people (Dictionary of the English Language).” Surely 
Mr. Bell should have added the Scotsman’s magnificent retort to this 
bludgeon blow: ‘ And where will you see such men and such horses ? ss 

Our readers must be left to find out the delights of the book for 
We wish, however, specially to direct their attention 


Tue Avruor. 


quite a number of uscful notes. 


themselves. 
to certain passages which have been often quoted in these pages, but 
cannot be quoted too often—namely, Dr. Johnson’s opinions of soldiers, 
drawn from his pamphlet or essay, The Bravery of the English Common 
Soldier. The extract chosen for May 22nd is the passage in which 
Johnson contrasts the English soldier with the French, which ends 
with the glorious sentence : 
and fill our armies with clowns, whose courage may vie with that of 
their general.” 

Johnson’s pamphlet also contains the following admirable reflections, 
which are quoted for the two succeeding days of the same month :— 

“There may be some pleasure in tracing the causes of this plebeian 
magnanimity. ‘The qualities which commonly make an army formid- 
able, are long habits of regularity, great exactness of discipline, and 
great confidence in the commander. ... But the English troops have 
none of these requisites in any eminent degree. Regularity is by no 
means part of their character. ... The manner in which they are 
dispersed in quarters over the country during times of peace, naturally 
produces laxity of discipline. ... It is not to any great esteem of the 
officers that the English soldier is indebted for his spirit in the hour 
of battle ; for perhaps it docs not often happen that he thinks much 
better of his leader than of himself.” 

“ Whence then is the courage of the English vulgar? It procceds, 
in my opinion, from that dissolution of dependence which obliges every 
man to regard his own character. While every man is fed by his own 


It contains anecdotes | ‘ : A 
the triumph of his music ? 
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the gutter. Tho general public then took refuge in accusations of 
humbug and insincerity. It is unfortunate that this pitifel spectacle is 
so constantly recalled to mind in the large number of books which have 
appeared since the painter’s death. The last of these, by M. Duret, 
who was a lifelong friend, steers a mid-course between those who, like 
Mr. Menpes, record with gusto every incident of mud-slinging and 
vanity, and the large and detailed volumes of Mr. Pennell, in which 
everything is recorded and the hero can do no wrong. M. Durct says :— 

“ Whistler was really endowed with the temperament of a fighter. 
And since his painting remained despised he had to persist for many 
years in his polemics in order to make it accepted, rendering with 
usury to critics and journalists the blows they wished to put upon him. 
In this warfare he displayed a real talent as a writer. Thus he attained 
the singular position, that no painter had probably yet occupied, of a 


; man counted by critics and journalists as a sort of colleague, and towards 


| whom they behaved as if having an affair with a man of letters, disturbed 
| by the ideas he loosed from his pen quite as much as by the works 


he produced from his brush.” 

But in truth was not all this controversy a hindrance to the general 
appreciation of the artist 2? Was it not like the case of Wagner, who 
undoubtedly by his sharp tongue and controversial habit retarded 
It is much more difficult for a man to 
change his mind and admit his mistake if he is perpetually assailed by 
every ingenuity of abuse. Happily the contruversies are being for- 


| gotten, and the epigrams, once so brilliant and stinging, now seem a 


little flat and their stings decidedly blunted. It would require courage 
to read “The Baronet and the Butterfly,” for the wit which was 


once considered annihilating now appears merely boring. Let us 


| forget the wayward man, and remember only the great artist. For 


| Whistler was a great artist, and for this reason, 


r ! 
“We can show a peasantry of herves, 


| consumption of meat should be largely reduced 


hands, he has no need of any servile arts; he may always have wages | 


for his labour; and is no less necessary to his employer, than his 
employer is to him. While he looks for no protection from others, 
he is naturally roused to be his own protector; and having nothing 
to abate his esteem of himself, ke consequently aspires to the esteem 
of others. Thus every man that crowds our streets is a man of honour, 
disdainful of obligation, impatient of reproach, and desirous of extending 
his reputation among those of his own rank ; and as courage is in most 
frequent use, the fame of courage is most eagerly pursued.” 
With one addendum to this passage we may well take our leave of 
Dr. Johnson and Mr. Bell. The common soldier of the British Empire, 
of home or oversea growth, remains the man of honour, but he is now also 
the man of good manners and good heart. He has imbibed the Public 
School spirit. He is like the typical Public School boy, a genial and 
affable Stoic. His t lerance is that of the man of the world. His 
kindliness and tenderness to all who suffer and are in affliction raise him 
to the ranks of the saints. He has, of course, plenty of failings, plenty 
of sins of omission and commission, but his heart is always true and 
loyal— 

“So shakes the needle and so stands the pole 

As vibrates his fond heart to his fixed soul” 

—to the Empire which contains, what he loves first of all, his dear 
native land, and next the Mother Country. 





WHISTLER.* 
In Whistler the contrast between the artist and the man was violent and 
extreme, and was emphasized by Watts, who is reported to have said : 
“Whea I saw the portrait of his mother I wrote to Whistler and told 
him it was worthy to hang in any gallery next to any picture—but he 
offends me by his mad vanity.” Whistler expected the world to treat him 
as the great artist he was, while all the time he behaved like a mounte- 
bank, The world, which knows or cares very little about great artists, 
was perfectly capable of estimating the mountebank, and ranked him 
accordingly. The misunderstanding was complete and lasting, and 
when the public failed to understand a new and subtle piece of art 
the painter assailed it with flouts and jeers and deluges of mud from 


* Whistler. By Theodore Duret. Trauslated by I. Rutter. London: 
Richards, (12s, 6d, net.) 


Grant 


| of meat in the production of energy.” 


Iie had the true 
creative faculty. A picture by him leaves an absolutely definite 
impression on the mind, as well as the conviction that this particular 
impression had never been made before—a new thing given to 
the world, 





FOOD AND FITNESS.* 


Toop reformers are at all times apt to be regarded with some suspicion 
by the majority of people, but perhaps the suspicion is even intensified 
by the present condition of food shortage. There is an idea that the 
reformers are using the crisis to grind their own particular axe. It 
is impossible, however, we think, for any fair-minded reader to entertain 
this fecling with regard to Mr. Long’s moderate and thoughtful book. 
His credo is thus set forth :— 

“T am neither a vegetarian nor a fruitarian, but, while T believe 
that vegetable foods should form the basis and bulk of all that wo 
eat, I would leave responsible and healthy people who have studied 
the functions of food to arrange their dict for themselves. As a food 
reformer, however, I make two reservations. The first is, that the 
it would be better 
abandoned by middle-aged people—and the provision of fruits largely 
increased,” 

Mr. Long combats the idea that foods of animal origin are necessary 
in the manufacture and repair of the muscular system, and indirectly 
for the provision of energy. ‘ Vegetable foods are equally capable of 
muscle production, while they are much superior to the lean portion 
In these circumstances, he 
contends that animal food is superfluous “‘and much too costly for 


men with small incomes”—a point worthy of consideration in these 


| days of war economy. 


Mr. Long gives a great deal of practical information as to the function 
and proper selection of food. Particularly useful are his analysis 
of the values of different foodstuffs and his list of the various vegetables 
and fruits and their comparative merits. Whether we agree or not with 
Mr. Long’s conclusions, his arguments, set forth so reasonably and 
moderately, deserve the careful attention of all those who are interested 
in the problem of proper feeding. 

FICTION. 
THE SHADOW LINE.fT 
Mr. Conran’s new sea story may best be described as a Conradian 
version of ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner.” It is a tale of a haunted ship as 
recounted by the captain—of the terrors of the voyage and the final 
breaking of the spell of lethargy and sickness which had stricken tho 
ship’s company. ‘The scene is laid in the Far East, half on shore in tho 





| Straits and Siam, half at sea, in surroundings and under conditions 


which Mr. Conrad has a gift for bringing home to the reader with a 
magic which is peculiarly his own. In one respect it differs notably 
from most of his books, in that the oblique method of narration is dis- 
carded and the narrator from first to last describes his own emotions 
and tha events in which he is primarily concerned. It is, as 
the sub-title avows, “a Confession” given directly by the confessor, 
and not at third hand with a shadowy person—Mr. 
Conrad himself, as it sometimes appears—in the background to 
No; here we have a first-hand narrative which 
“the green sickness of kate youth,” a 


second or 


weave it together. 
tells us how, in a fit of 


* Food and Fitness. By London: Chapman and Hail, [53. net.) 
+ The Shadow Line: a Confession. By Joseph Conrad. London: J. M. Dent and 


Sons. (53. net.) 


James Long. 
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young sailor chucked up his berth as mate on a well-found steamer, 
where he was thoroughly appreciated by his captain, and how 
by what seemed an extraordinary stroke of good luck he was offered 
almost immediately the post of captain on a fine sailing vessel. His 
elation almost turned his head; he was blind to the dark hints and 
misgivings let drop by a wise old captain with whom he foregathered 
during his stay on shore ; but his complacency was soon dispelled when 
he jeined his ship and took command. Not that there was anything 
wrong with the ship or the crew; the one was a splendid vessel, the 
other was competent and orderly. But endless obstacles had to be 
overcome before they could put to sea; and once they did put to sea, 
worse difficulties were in store. The ship was bewitched, there was no 
wind, the men fell sick, the mate was half insano. And yet it was this 
half-insane mate, the most convinced believer in the infernal spell which 
the late captain had laid upon the ship, who in the long run was chiefly 
instrumental in breaking it. Mr. Conrad has given us in T'yphoon 
perhaps the most wonderful picture of a storm to be found in any sea 
story. Here he has portrayed with equal power the horrors that can 
be endured in the tropics when a becalmed vessel, “ as idle as a painted 
ship upon a painted ocean,” becomes the plaything of malignant but 
impalpable influences. Yet, just as in Typhoon the dogged persistence 
of the apparently stupid but really heroic captain won through, so here 
the courage and nerve of the young captain, aided by the perverse 
tenacity of the mate and the splendid efficiency of the cook, brought 
the ship into port, manned by a crew of loyal ghosts. 

Apart from the directness of the method, it is a fresh proof of Mr. 
Conrad's versatility in impersonation that he should choose for his 
mouthpiece so headstrong a character as that of the narrator. There 
are moments in which the young captain seems to be merged in his 
creator and to take on a subticty and a vision foreign to his normal and 
somewhat aggressive self-confidence. But the ultimate impression is 
one of achievement, of resolve triumphing over fearful odds, and above 
all of the solidarity of the sea. 

The genius of Mr. Conrad disarms criticism, but we may be permitted 
to express our surprise that a writer with such a fastidious and unerring 
choice of words should have lent his sanction to ths verb “ glimpse,” 
and passed a quotation from Baudelaire with two mispriats in nine 
words. Tho volume is the first of a new “Conrad Library,” including 
soveral of his previous novels, but we cannot share th> publishers’ 
satisfaction with the “specially attractive binding ” prepared for the 
Messrs. Dent have deserved so well of the public in this respect 
that they must not complain if they are judged by their own high 
standard. 


series. 





Reapaste Novers.—The Shining Heights. By I. A. R. Wylie. 
(Mills and Boon, 6s.)—A Cornish story chiefly concerned with the 
experiments of a man of science, who does not possess a doctor's degree, 
in effecting a cure for consumption.——The Strength of the Strong. 
By Jack London. (Same publishers and price.)—A series of short 
stories, of which “The Sea-Farmer”’ is the best. The Hillman. By 
E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Mcthuen and Co. 6s.)—A novel of semi- 
Bohemian life. A new though quite successful departure on the part 
of the author. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice tn this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


The Hebrew-Christian Messiah. By A. Lukyn Williams. (S.P.C.K. 
10s. 6d. net.)—This volume consists of the Warburton Lectures delivered 
by Dr. Lukyn Williams in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel in the years 1911-15. 
The Warburton Lectureship was founded for the apologetic purpose of 
vindicating Jewish prophecy, and though in these days the Lecturers are 
apt to construe the trust-deed with a good deal of latitude, they are 
generally chosen for their Hebrew learning, and make some useful 
contributions to the study of the Bible. The topic of the present volume 
of lectures is the account of the Messiah to be found in the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew. Chapters are devoted to the discussion of 
the Messiah as Healer and Teacher, as the Son of God and Son of Man, 
and in regard to His death and resurrection; and the Lecturer handles 
judiciously a good many questions which have been recently raised on 
ell these topics. In fact, a reader of these lectures would gather a very 
fair notion of what orthodox scholarship to-day thinks of the first 
Gospel on its Jewish side. Dr. Lukyn Williams, from his wide knowledge 
of Jewish antiquities, is able to make an able defence of the Gospel story 
against the attacks of modern Jewish critics. 

















Russia in 1916. By Stephen Graham. (Cassell and Co. 2s, 6d. net.) 
—These slight sketches of life and travel in Russia last year are well 
worth reading in view of the recent Russian news. Mr. Graham entered 
Auseia by her new northern port of Alexandrovsk-Ekaferina, and describes 
the difficulties encountered in making the new railway. He found the 
Russians suffering from the dearness of living—even then they had four 
meatless days a weeck—but quite cheerful about the war and prepared 
to continue it indefinitely. ‘“ Russia is altogether in the war and for 
the war. She is doing ber utmost. And her spirit is good.” Mr, 
Graham gives a chapter to a gay Caucasian health-resort which he 
visited, and he touches lightly on the larger political questions of 
the day. 











Leaves of Healing : a Book for the Sorrowful. Selected and Arranged 
by George Jackson. (C. H. Kelly. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Jackson has sought 
out “comfortable words” for the sorrowful in a variety of sources— 
the Bible, prayers, hymns, the poets great and small, and prose-writerg 
like Bunyan, Johnson, and Lamb—and gives a page or so for each day in 
the year. The result of his labours is an agreeable and consoling little 
book, in which we are glad to find quotations from the letters of James 
Smetham, the pious Pre-Raphaelite artist, pages from “ Mark Ruther. 
ford,” Whittier’s fine hymn that begins “ When on my day of life the 
night is falling,” and other admirable things which most compilers over 
look. Cromwell's dying words are quoted, but not his touching letter 
to his old friend Colonel Walton on the death of Walton's eldest son at 
Marston Moor—one of the most comforting passages in our literature, 


America’s Foreign Relations. By W.¥. Johnson. 2 vols, (Eveleigh 
Nash, 24s, net.)—The Professor of the History of American Foreign 
Relations in New York University has produced at an opportune moment 
a fairly detailed survey of his subject, covering in this second volume the 
half-century from the Civil War to our own day. He is remarkably 
fair in his comments on our diplomacy, and passes some severe criticism 
on his own Government, notably in regard to Samoa and Mexico. Again 
and again he has to point out how the Senate, for reasons connected 
with domestic politics, has wrecked excellent treaties negotiated by 
the President. Thus in 1868 Denmark had agreed with America to sell 
St. Thomas and St. John for £1,500,000, her Parliament had accepted 
the treaty, and the inhabitants had voted almost unanimously for the 
transfer. But the Senate, in its hatred of President Johnson, refused 
to ratify the treaty and the subject dropped. Only this year has the 
sale been completed, at a much higher price. The author's closing 
review of the Hague Conferences and the Arbitration Treaties concluded 
just before the war provokes ironic comment. 


Guide to the Registration of Business Names Act, 1916. By Kenneth 
Brown. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. Is. net.)—Many people will 
doubtless be glad to know of this clearly written guide to the important 
Act passed last year under which any one not trading under his own 
name has to register particulars, under penalty, and print his name 
on his trade circulars and notepaper. As the Act, curiously enough, 
does not apply to limited companies, it is already being evaded by the 
formation of companies—especially, it is said, by aliens—and the 
omission will doubtless have to be remedied. 

Paraguay. By W. H. Koebel. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)— 
This book—the thirteenth volume of a South American series 
an interesting account of the history and resources of Paraguay, “ the 
most romantic State in South America.” Sebastian Cabot, who served 
our Tudor Kings, discovered the Paraguay River for Spain, and the 
present capital, Asuncion, was founded by a Spaniard in 1536. Tho 
much-discussed Jesuit missions, which brought peace and happiness 
to the Guaranis, flourished in the eighteenth century. When Spanish 
rule disappeared, Paraguay was for fifty years, until 1870, under the 
rule of three Dictators: Francia and the elder and younger Lopez, 
who kept her isolated from the world. The younger Lopez, like the 
Kaiser, devoted the whole resources of the State to his Army, challenged 
Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay to fight, and was killed at the end of 
a long war in which two-thirds of the Paraguayans perished. Lopez, 
like a modern Prussian, kept men in reserve to shoot down the front 
lines if they gave way or surrendered, so that the carnage was appalling. 
Yet Paraguay survived, and to-day appears to be a thriving agricul- 
tural community, despite its remoteness from the sca. The ill-fated 
Australian Socialist community of Cosmé was onc of numerous modern 
European efforts to colonize this seeming Paradiso. 








gives 


German Imperialism and International Law. By Jacques Marquis 
de Dampierre. (Constable and Co, 10s. 6d. net.)—In this very ably 
and temperately written book, fortified throughout by the evidence 
of enemy literature and documents, the French author shows how 
deliberately the Germans have set international law et defiance, sinning 
against the light. In a chapter on “ Violence as an Element in German 
Politics” he describes the growth of tho Pan-German movement, 
and illustrates its demands—fantastic, as many worthy English people 
used to think them—by maps from Tannenberg’s Gross Deutschland 
of 1911, in which Germany is assigned half of South America, Turkey 
and most of China, the Congo and Morocco, and the Austrian provinces 
to Trieste. The author then gives the results of this pernicious teaching 
in his chapters on the wholesale looting and the terrorism which have 
for ever disgraced the German armies and the German people during 
this war. The unthinking Pacificist clique, happily few in number, 
ought to study this book with care; it may dispel their illusions. 


The Old Grammar Schools. By Foster Watson. (Cambridge 
University Press. 1s. 3d. net.)—In this little book, valuable and 
suggestive out of all proportion to its size, Professor Watson traces 
the history of our grammar schools, before and since the Renascence, 
when Cardinal Wolsey headed the movement for educational reform. 
It is curious to know that Eton was technically described as a “ trivial” 
school, because it followed the elementary course of the Middle Ages— 
“trivium” including grammar, dialectic, and rhetoric. The 
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mediaeval schools laid great stress on Latin as the lingua franca of 
educated Europe. After the Reformation, Protestantism, based on 
the Bible, required the study of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew to produce 
expert defenders of the new faith. This is one main source of the 
classical tradition which is now so bitterly criticized. Professor 
Watson has worked out in an excellent chapter the influence of the 
Marian exiles, like Deans Nowell and Goodman, on the Elizabethan 
schools, and credits the picturesque Thomas Becon, whose Pomander 
of Prayers and other odd books were reprinted by the Parker Society, 
with being the first in England to advocate high schools for girls. The 
old grammar school, reorganized on modern lines, is, as the author 
says, more than ever necessary to the community. 


Criminality and Economic Conditions. By W. A. Bonger. Translated 
by H P. Horton. (W. Heinemann. 21s. net.)—This learned treatise 
by a well-known Dutch scholar falls into two parts. First, the author 
reviews and criticizes severely the work of almost all criminologists, 
except Marx and Engels. Secondly, he develops his theory that crime 
js mainly the product of bad economic conditions, and that if society 
is reconstituted on a collectivist basis crime will tend to disappear. 
His American editor, Chief Justice Norcross, remarks that, if Dr. Bonger 
is right, “then the outlook for an early diminution in the volume of 
crime may not be overly encouraging,” and that less drastic methods 
may still yield good results: Dr. Bonger’s theory would postpone 
criminal reform to the Greck Kalends. 


Science and the Nation. Essays by Cambridge Graduates. Edited 
by A.C. Seward. (Cambridge University Press. 5s. net.)—To show the 
importance of pure science, and its relation to applied science, a number 
of Cambridge men have written these short popular essays dealing with 
their special subjects. Thus Professor Biffen discusses ‘‘ Systematized 
Plant-Breeding,” explaining how patient research into Mendel’s theories 
has led to the improvement of our wheat crops both in quality and in 
quantity. Professor Wood describes the solution of “* An Agricultural 
War Problem ”—namely, the proper feeding of cattle when their foreign 
foodstuffs are cut off, by a careful scientific investigation of the food- 
values of ground-nut, palm-nut, and soya bean as well as the familiar 
linseed, beans, and grain. Professor Hobson puts in a striking plea on 
behalf of pure mathematics, and Mr. W. H. R. Rivers shows the immense 
value of even an elementary knowledge of anthropology to otir adminis- 
trators in West and East Africa and other Dependencies. Lord Moulton 
points the general moral in an introduction—namely, that the facts 
and methods of science should receive more attention in our schools 
and universities. 

The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide, 1917. (J. S. Phillips. 4s. 6d. 
net.)—This handy volume, containing alphabetical lists of the clergy 
and benefices of the Church of England, with particulars of the diocesan 
establishments and the Irish, Scottish, and Colonial Episcopates, is as 
full and accurate as ever within its restricted limits and necds no further 
commendation. 


We welcome the appearance of Beacon, a magazine devoted to the 
interests of the blind (National Institute for the Blind, Great Portland 
Strect). The paper, we understand, is not to be run as a commercial 
venture, but solely with a view to bringing home “to all who 
possess the blessed gift of sight how grave the need of the sightless is.” 
The first number contains, among other items, an interesting and 
practical article on “‘ Constructive Philanthropy,” by Mr. Ben Purse, 
and another on “ Yesterday and To-Day at St. Dunstan’s,” by Miss 
Joan Kennedy. Two useful features of the magazine are the “ Braille 
Book Chat” and the Institute Employment Bureau. 





“Ultima Thule sendeth greeting,” sincere though belated, to Shake- 
speare in the shape of an Icelandic poem by Matthias Jochumsson 
which has been published with an English version by Professor Gollancz 
Oxford University Press, Is. net). The poet, now eighty years of age, 
recalls his studies and translations of Shakespeare, and in a graceful 
‘onclusion suggests that Britain’s character—the spirit of Shakespeare— 
assures her victory. 





Fox and Geese. By Susanne R. Day and G. D. Cummins. (Maunsel 
and Co, 1s. net.)—An amusing comedy of Irish country life, in which 
the characters converse with all that picturesque imagery to which a 
certain school of Irish playwrights have accustomed us. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Points from the Annual Report for the year ending 
20th November, 1916 :— 

Mortality Experience (including War Claims) 66!°, 

Expense Ratio .. oe - ii a +» 10°25% 

Record New Premium Income. 


A copy of tho Annual Report will be sent post free on application to 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you to increase your 
ultimate holding without further 
immediate expense. 


Write at once to your Agent, or to 
142 HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C. 1. 


TOTAL FUNDS -  £21,111,666. 
ROVAL FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 


HEAD {1 North John Strest, LIVERPOOL, 
LIMITED. OFFICES | 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 

















GENUINE 
IRISH 
DAMASK 


direct from the manufacturers 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. *°-%;Donoge"' > 
DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
RED WwuiteE 
& BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 


than ORDINARY COFFEE, 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality ani Desiga. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Ge., vta., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd.,W. 


Samples and illustrated 
dist sent post free 
Manufacturers to their 
Majesties the King & Queen 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
|} INGSTON-UPON-THAMES EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TIFFIN GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Wanted, owing to the retirement of the present Head-Mistress, for the above-named 
Day School, which has accommodation for 300 pupils and is now full, a HEAD- 

MISTRESS (non-resident) to commence with a minimum fixed salary of £230 per 
| annum, together with a capitation fee of 103. a head on all pupils over 225, and rising 
by annual increments of £15. Maximum salary according to the Surrey County 
Council Scale between £350 and £400 per annum. Duties to begin in September next. 

Candidates must be Graduates of a British University or possess aa equivalent 
qualification. Age of retiremeat 69. 

Applications (4 copies), stating age, qualifications ani experience, with names and 
addresses of persons to whom reference may be made, and copies of at least thres 
testimonials, to be forwarded as soon as possible, but not later than May Ist, to tho 
EDUCATION SECRETARY, Technical Institute, Kingston-upon-Thames. 

rY¥Y Soe Poe COLLEG E. 

The Council are desirous of electing a PRINCIPAL to supply the Vacancy 
caused by the resignation of the Rev. Canon J. B. Lancelot, M.A. He should bea 
Clergyman of the Church of England, in Priest’s Orders and M.A. at least of one of 
the Universities of the United Kingdom.—Further information may be obtained from 
the SECRETARY, Liverpool College, Sefton Park Road, Liverpool, to whom 
applications for the appointment should be sent on or before the 30th April. 
GEORGE H. DAYSON, Secretary. 
Roces COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

HIGH WYCOMBE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of above-named School. 

The vacancy is caused by the lamented sudden decease of Mias Mary Christie, M.A. 

Applicants must be Graduates of a British University, or hold equivalent qualifica- 
tions, and must have had experience in a Public Secondary School. 

Salary £300 per annum, rising by annual increments of £20 to £400 por annum 
(non-resident). Accommodation 200, number of pupils 183. 

Forms of Application (an receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope) may be obtained 
from the undersigned, and must be returned by 10th April, 1917. 

Education Office, Aylesbury. Cc. G. WATKINS, 

March, 1917. Education Socretary. 


TNHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 

The Committee of Mavagement invite applications for the post of PRINCIPAL 
of the College. The essential qualifications are those that are required for the Principal 
of any Women’s College or School of high standing, and candidates need not necessarily 
have urdergone technical physical training themselves. The Principal has the 
general direction of the whole College, which comprises a highly qualttied resident 
staff responsible to her for the physical training of the students, a visiting staff, seventy 
| resident students, and the domestic staff, lady housekeeper and secretary. The 
| salary proposed is £500 per annum, together with board and residence. The person 

appointed must take up her duties in September, 1917, or earlier if poasible-—Applica- 
| tions,accompanied by three testimonials and three references,should be sent to the 
College addressed to the HON, SECRETARY, Committee of Management, not later 
than Tuesday, April 24th. 

{ENTLEWOMAN — (middle-aged), ravelled, artistic, 

linguist, widely read, having let own flat, SEEXS quiet HOME with < 
elderly, or blind lady, who would like gentle, thor f 
companionship, No question of salary. Adverti has some slight nursing know- 
ledge, is devoted to invalids, sant reader, skilled in correspondence and accounts 
and excellent housekeeper, most succeasful with servants. Would travel with delicate 
gil. Banker's and other references.— box No. 793, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 5t., W.0. 
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OUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
WANTED for SEPTEMBER TERM :— 
(1) A FORM MISTRESS to teach some Classics. 
(2) A FORM MISTRESS to teach French in the Middle School (Phonetics 
essential). 
Degree or equivalent, training, and experience essential in both cases. 
(3) A GEOGRAPHY MISTRESS. Degree or equivalent, a geography diploma, 
and training and experience essential. ; 
Salary In each case rising from £110 to £140 by annual increments of £10. Higher 
initial salary for experienced Mistresses. 
Apply, stating subsidiary subjects, and whether able to help with games, to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS, Linton Lodge, Prestonkirk, E. Lothian, by April 20th. 
J. G. TAYLOR, Secretary. — 
N old-established firm of Chartered Accountants in London 
has Vacancies on their Audit Staff for LADY ASSISTANTS of good educa- 
tion, possessing initiative and ability; previous professional training and experience 
not essential.— Write, giving full particulars, to “ E. C.,” c/o J. W. VICKERS & CO., 
Ltd.. 5 Nicholas Lane, E.C. 


“ANTED, CLUB LEADER for well-established Girls’ Club in 
§. London. Good club house. Communicant of C. of E. £90, with furnished rooms, 
light & fire.—Apply by letter, Miss K. M. EVANS, 2 Foxton Villas, Richmond, Surrey. 


CGit* O F S HEFFIELD. 
DEVELOPMENT COMMITTER. 
APPOINTMENT OF EXECUTIVE OFFICER. peers 

The Sheficld City Council invite applications for the position of EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER of their Development Department. 

Particulars of the duties of the position, and of conditions of the appointment, 
wita requisite form of application, may be obtained on application at my office. 

W pon 


WILLIAM E. HART 
_“Town Hall, Sheffield, 31st March, 1917. 

















‘Town Clerk._ 


(HouNnTY COUNCIL of the WEST RIDING of YORKSHIRE. 
BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principals: Miss H. M. WODEHOUSE, M.A., D.Phil. 

The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for the post of LEC- 
TURER in MATHEMATICS at Bingley Training College, the appointment to date 
from September next. Salary £175 per annum, non-resident. 

Candidates for this post must be women. 

Last date for the receipt of applications, April 23rd. 

Further particulars and Forms of Application to be obtained from the EDUCA- 
TION DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield. 


TI‘.O HEAD-MISTRESSES of Private Schools.—Educated 
Lady, experienced teacher of fine Needlework and Embroidery, has two 
days weekly free.—Address, Miss RICE, 17 Lower Belgrave Street, London S.W. 1. 


WIR WM. TURNER’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
kK COATHAM, REDCAR, YORKS. 

MATHEMATICAL MASTER or MISTRESS required after Easter to teach 
Mathematics throughout the school, including the¢ Mathematics needed for Open 
Science Scholarships at Cambridge. Salary: resident, £100-£120; non-resident 
£130-£150, according to qualifications and experience.— Apply to the HNAD-MASTER’ 


Vy Sar. at once, at the Birmingham Women’s Settlement, a 
LADY to undertake the HOUSEKEEPING and MANAGEMENT of domestic 
staff. Salary £50, resident —Apply Hon. See., 318 Summer Lane, Birmingham. _ 


CO A R E 1D) R 8 . 

J WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Tralined Workers are urgently needed. 
Kead “ CAREERS,” and prepare for work. A aah gee detailed informa- 
tien as to present openings for educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; post free 1s. 10d.— 
Ceutral Bureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princesa Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


LECTURES, 
a & a a we * ee 2 Re ee 
The SCHOOL of ORIENTAL STUDIES, LONDON INSTITUTION, 
FINSBURY CIRCUS, E.C., OPENED on JANUARY 18th, 1917. Courses are 
now being held in the Principal Languages of the Near, Middle, and Far East and of 
Afiica. Courses will also be given in Oriental Religions and Customs, 
Intending students are invited to apply at once to the undersigned. 


Sayin ________C. DENISON ROSS, Director. 
— BERGMAN OSTERBERG 








&o. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees: 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY, 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
Acting Principal : 

Miss H. C. GREENE, 

Vice-Principa! : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
‘The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
‘Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
Leautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 
Qctober.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 

{OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 

President—Lord RERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals—A. ALEXANDER, 
¥.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women ars 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision, 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev. FB. Lyttelton, D.D —Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 

ANG'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


I 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Pedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. £tudents aro 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastiles in Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, end includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiclogy and Hygiene, 
Tlancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


I ea EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS 
i 








WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. 

on, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Jund, apply to tho Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


Oo" DOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and 





FLOWER 


FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for Women. Extensive range Glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instruc- 
tion. Dotany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, Market- 


ing. Fruit-preserving.—Fer illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


{ARDENING FOR WOMEN.— Essentially practical TRAIN- 

ING tosuit present crisis. Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture ;- fruit bottling 

and jam making. Healthy outdocr life. Individual consideration. Long or short 
courses. 

Illustrated prospectus of W. B. RIDLEY, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &. | ~ 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 


PUPILS for Wcolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric, 
end other Exams. large modern house, 200 yards from sca.—Apply, Stirling 


Mouse, Mancr Road. Bournemouth. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OYAL SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of OFFICERS of the 
ARMY, BATH.—THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value ot 
£20 a year, each tenable as long as the Girl remains at School, are offered for Competitio 
in July, 1917. Candidates must be between 11 and 13 years of age, and the daughte ; 
ef Regular Officers pe or who have held permanent Commissions in the yma 
Candidates and rates of payment must be approved by the Committee before 
they can enter for the.Scholarship. For information as to acceptance apply the 
SECRETARY, Royal School, Panton House, Haymarket, London, 8.Ww. 
Further particulars with regard to the Examination may be obtained after approval 
cn application to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Royal School, Bath. 


~ NOTICE. 
T. MONICA’S, BURGH HEATH, TADWORTH, SURREY, 


Miss HEATH-JONES, Miss BERVON, and Mile. MANILEVE 
beg to announce that they have opened 


VILLA Ste. MONIQUE, 
Burgh Heath (Station Kingswood, S.E.R.), as a 
HOUSE for FRENCH and for TRAENING in PRACTIC AL 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, : 
for Eight to Ten Elder Girls, under their personal supervision and control, 
ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN, 
For prospectus and details apply :—The Principals, St. Monica’s, Burgh Heath, 
Tadworth,Surrey. —_ 
T. MARGAKRET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to MissALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) snd of the Maria Grey Training College. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 
ORTH OF ENGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. , 
Mountain and sea alr, dry, a and sunny. The aim ts to give a sound 
education to girls on public school lines. One of the four houses is set apart for 
juniors under 14 years of age. Well-equipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium 
good playing field.—Illustrated prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS, : 


\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Eead-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCK DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Trospectus from the HEAD-MISTRES3, 
rP\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years, 
Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 
may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep, 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 
( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School, 























Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimmiag, 
&e. Tele.: Eastbourne 1034. Summer Term begias May 5rd, 1917. _ 
SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT, 


rpPUDoR HALL 
e FOUNDED 1850. 
Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 
Trincipals | Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. ; 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 

Hicuse stands in 100 ecres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

_SCLECTURES KY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. ms 

‘IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE IAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 

with thcrough cducation fcr Gentlemen’s Daughters oniy. Entire charge of Childrea 
with yerents abroad. Kesident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from sea, 
—Yor illus. Prospectrs apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 5 7 
| ene HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 

Principal—Miss PARKER. 

Poarding and Day f£chool for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. Large grounds, 
Fees, 66 guineas to 75 cuineas a year. Officers’ daughters, «6 guineas a year. 


H I G H ¥ I 1D L D, 


OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
_____“*Private Residential Sciool for sirls, 


Princinpal—Mis3 WALLIS. 
Tele. “ Watfor1 616.” 

T T.-COL. and MRS. H. BONHAM-CARTER (Westerham, 

4 Kent) desire to recommend, personally or otherwise, THE HILL SCHOOL, 

WESTERHAM, Principals Miss MACKINTOSH and Miss CROSLAND, where their 

daughter has becn, as a boarder, for more than six years, for girls of eight years old 

and over. 


\ YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £60 por annum, 
tenable for three years, will be awarded in June, 1917. Candidates must be under 
14 on the Ist April, 1917.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 2 
MREENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEYON. 
: ' Miss SCOTT, M.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { ities MOLYNEUX, MA. 
Good medern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 
Tealthy situation; high position. Fees trom 60 guineas. 


bh a COLLEGE (University of London).—Principal, 
Miss A. DE SELINCOURT. Students are prepared for the Arts and 
Science Degrees of the University cf London; also for the Archbishop's Diploma 
ia Theology. Fees.—Resident from £90 a year. Non-Resident from 30 guineas 
a year. A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year will be offered 
for competition at an examination to be held early in May, 1917.—For Calendar 
and futher particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Wesificld College, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Poarding School for Girls. Principal, Mias 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on modern lines. 
tpecial attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared for 
advanced Examinations and for the Universitics if required. Healthy situation, 
Tennis, er i a Se fe 4 . 
| a ae 8 CHO OL, 
SOUTHWOLD 


Tead-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 
Next Term, May Ist to July 3ist, 


rVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schoo! of 
Medern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Erszcing alr from Downs and sea, A third houss has just becn opened for 
elder girls wishing to specialize in French 2nd Domestic Science. 





( VERDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE 

‘ rrincipal: Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 
Theroughly good education in bracing mountain air. Moderate terms, Parisias 

lady Lolding French Teacher's Diploma on the resident staf. 
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- . MARGARET’S aCe OUOL, 
POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. Situated 
inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from Stirling. 
Thorough-General Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. 
A Kindergarten Department has been opened.—Prospectus and full particulars on 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

ERSEY ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
. Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning French, 
as wal as full range of all other subjects; boarding fecs moderate; good and liberal 
diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea bathing.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD., 
Prospectus on application to Mias MACRAE MOIR. 











ae 3 7 Grayshott. ante yee 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 


Special Entry, June 1917. No Nominaiion required. Full particulars with 
copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South Molton 
Street, London, W. » z ‘ ; 

ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 

DEVONSHIRE. MHead-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., lata 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes, 
Fhysical Drili compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, 


racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 
and Clergy. a a ee ‘ la 
mMmHE GRANGE, ORE, SUSSEX, 


Boys prepared for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
450 feet above sea-level. Beautiful surroundings: cxtensive views of Channel. 
Great attention paid to diet. Many scholarships gained. 
Apply HEAD-MASTERS. 
LIFTON COLLEGE. — Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, valua from 
to £100 a year. Also a Percival Scholarship and a SCLHIOLARSHIP for ARMY 
CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in June. There are also several “ War Exhl- 
bitions " of £60 a year.—Particulara from theo SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 
RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be held 
on June 5th and 6th to elect to at least TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in 
value from £60 to £45 a year. 
Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 
YNUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576).—Motor from 
Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding-houses (1911); 
separate house, &c., for Juniors; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sea, with extensive 
views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, 
M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, S.W 


i ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 





£25 


Recognized by the 


Army Council. Magnificent buildings In beautiful situation, $40 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS. Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
NHELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
J EXAMINATION, May 29th, 80th, and 3ist. At least TEN ENTRANCL 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £75 to £20, and some HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS 
will be offered to candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value 
£35 per annum, with preference tor boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. 
Also ARMY and OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS. Some nominations 
for sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open for next term. 
Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheitenham. 
ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
May 29th, 30th and Sist. One or two of £87, five or more of £50, five or more 
of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12, for one year awarded 
to the boy who does best in Examination. Exhibitions, £25 to £15 per annum, or 
Council Nominations, £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail 
to obtain a Scholarship.—Fcr full particulars apply to WEAD-MASTER or BURSAR. 
R EPTON SCHOOL.— EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE 
‘ AY SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS takes place on Tuesday, May 29th, 
and two following days, at Repton. Value from £380 downwards.—for further 
particulars apply SCHOOL CLERK, Repton, Derby. 
| UNSTABLE SCHOOL (Endowed). — Modern Buildings. 
Laboratories (Physics and Chemistry) fitted with all appliances for practical 
work, Ten acres of grounds. Swimming bath, gymnasium, fives court, Public 
School education. Most healthy locality, 33 miles from London. £16 13s, 4d. 
per term.—Apply to Head- Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A. (Cantab.), Dunstable, Beds, 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCILOLARSHIPS, 
An Examination will be held on June 7th and &th, 1917, 


1917. 
for TEN or ELEVEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £530, and four or five 
(HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ist. 
Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships are tenable together, 
—Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, Sc.D., Hoad-Master, 

YEDBERGH SCHOOL.—ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS = and 
kL) EXHIBITIONS, value £80 to £25, are offered for competition. Examination 
in May in London and Sedbergh. 

TWO EXHIBITIONS of HONOUR, value £85, are offered to sons of Officers 
and others fallen in Active Service in the War.—For details apply to the BURSAR, 
SEDBERGH SCHOOL, YORKS. 

Li 1D) 


BRADFIELD COL G 


An Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXTIIBITIONS open 
to boys under 15 on September 21st, 1917, will be held on June 19th and 20th. 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Head-Master’s 


House, Bradfield, Berkshire. a a 5 CS 
oe & | or LONDON SCHOOL. 
J “ai 
SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern and Science) of the 

value of £15 15s. per annum for 3 years, will be open for competition in May next. 
ONE SASSOON ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £10, increasing 

to £35 per annum, will be open for competition in June next. 
The awards will be made by the Governing Body on or about the 4th July, 1917. 
Full particulars and Entrance Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary at the School, 


Victoria Embankment, E.C. __ aes a 
a 4erae SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. 
Vv Flead-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A. 
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ILL YOU BE READY FOR VICTORY? 


Now fs the time to increase your efficiency in Journalism, Writing Short 
Stories, Novels, Verso &c., and to get ready for Victory. A Courss in any 
of these subjects with the School of Authorship will assist you to write what 
appeals to ‘editors, and to know how to approach them. Thus you will 
increase your popularity, and incidentally your earaing capacity. Avoid 
unfruitful work; look into the matter now by sending for Prospectus 
(enclosing 1d. stamp) to the Priacipal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
FOR BOYS anpb GIRLS. 


S CHOOLS 
K TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The age of the pupil, district, preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 


Phone, write, or call. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational 143 Cannon Street, E.C, 
Telephone ; 5953 Central. 


(jHolcE OF AND 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO.; 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4926, 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
A SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
ee MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Privats 
families, 


GcHOOLS 
& 
rputors 


Agents, London, 


SCHOOLS “TUTORS. 


NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.), to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Fducational Agents, who are largely responsible for ths 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus abi3 

to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREKT, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY S8T., LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, Coliez 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistressos, 

and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. Ail fees have therefore beca calculated oa 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
I ESIDENT PATIENTS. —Descriptive List (illustrated) 
of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Associativo, 
Itd., 22 Craven Strect, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


] |e LACE, YOUGHAL.—IrisH Pornt. Limerick. IRisu 
) CROCHET. Coilars, Fichus, Berthes, Shawls, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, Table 
Centres, D’Oyleys, &c. Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents. Selection sent on 
approval. Direct from the LACK SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. 
Cork. Old iaces mended and cleaned. 











(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 

Universi Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers. 
include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Bath, and Armoury. Fees from £56 to £58 per annum.—-For full particulars apply 
HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR. Next Term begins May Ist. 





sities, 


Preparation for 
Leaving Scholarships 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. wv 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL, TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 


SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
6 

Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. Type- 
writing, Shorthand, Duplicating. I'rench Translation. Pupils taken. Short course 
can be arranged at moderate fees. Trice List on application. ‘erms casi. Estab. 
1 


PEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 








7 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instcad of to provincial Luyers. 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
per return, or offer made.——Chief Oitlices, 63 Oxford Street, London. 


If forwarded Ly post, value 
Ist. 100 years, 

A RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT.—Any condition. 6. 
per tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2s. each on silver, 33. each on gold, 88. eaciy 

on platinum. Cash or offer by return; if offer not accepted, teeth returned post 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed Bankers, Parrs.—S. CANN and CO., 694 Market 
Street, Manchester. Vstd. 1850. 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Have you any? I 
will pay 5d. for each tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2s. each on silver, 33. each 
on gold, 8s. each on platinum. Cash immediately. Satisfaction guaranteed, or 
teeth returned promptly. Write for FREE BOOKLET, which clearly explains 
value of Artificial Teeth, Also old Gold and Silver Jewellery Bought (broken or other- 
wise). Full value given, Kindly mention Spectator. 
FE. LEWIS & CO., 29 London Street, Southport, Lancs. Establishod 1873. 
YOCKROACHES exterminated with ““ BLATTIS.” A scientific 
/  yemedy invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household. Used in War Hospitals, ‘Tins 1s. 6d, 2s. 6d., 43. 61. 
Special remedy to destroy silver fiah beetles, 1s. 6d., 28. Od.—iJLOWARTH, 
471 Crookesmocre Road, Sheffield. Send p.c. for full Mlustrated particulars. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 


The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTERES? SOCIETY, Limitod, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C 


Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, : ed LU 

250 PRIZE.—Send postage (‘Twopence) for particulars and 

& copy of “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Learn to Earn) 
by writing to CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, London. 


APPEALS. 
NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


[HE THE 


Patron: H.M. Tuk Kina. 
tING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
URLES AKE IN THE WARDS, 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUI 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE 


DONATIONS, SUESCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


FEI 
INJ 


EARL OF Harmrowby. Sccretary: Goprrey IH. 
‘| ARTS PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 15 GREEN 
_ STREET, LONDON, W.C., will forward their COMPLETE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE OF FAMOUS PICTURES suitable for passe-partous 
framing, reproduced by thelr unrivalled Mezzogravure process, to any address in the 
United Kingdom, upon receipt of three penny stamps to cover postage. ‘Tho illus- 
trations show some of the finest Pictures in the world of the principal Masters of 
Painting, and include the fine series of Historical Frieze Pictures from the Houses of 
Parliament Ve so td 
JOOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, Last Ed.; Alice in 
Wonderland, 1865 or 1356; Memoits of Casanova, 12 vols.; First Edf ions 

or Complete Sets of Stevenson, Meredith, Swinburne, Browning, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Ainsworth, Lever, Kipling, Oscar Wilde, ‘Tennyson, Hardy, Gissing, Pater, &c. Booka 
bought. Any quantity, immediate Cash.—Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


Treasurer: THE 


VHE FINE 


HAMILTON. 
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FORTNUM & 
ko MASON’S 
am Specialties 


Hams, Finest York, matured 





Cocked and Dressed for Table oe « ae 
Ox Tongues, ange 

Cooked and Dressed .. -- each 7/6 
Galantine of Chicken 

Trufled—about 2 1b. .. 3 ee - pri, 3/6 


Game Pies, Raised 


Freshly madedaily .. cach 4/6, 8/6, 12/6 


Caviar (Astrachan) 
Large grey grain .. per jar S/-, 7/6, & 13/6 


Turtle Soup, Real 


Made from Fresh Green Turtles, Thick or Clear 
per bottle 4/-, 7/6, 15/- 


Yorkshire Pies 


In Terrines 4/6, 6/6, 8/6, to 21/- 


Stilton Cheese (Ist Prize Dairy) 
Finest Quality .. .. whole cheese, per Ib, 2/e 


The War Catalogue contains a large selection 
of suitable Cools and Assoried Foot 
Boxes varying tn price from 15s, to £5 Ss. 


182 Piccadilly, London, W. 1 











“He Feedeth the Hungry.” 


FAMINE IN THE 
HOLY LAND. 


VISCOUNT BRYCE, speaking at the Mansion House, 
said :— I think that, in some ways, the condition of the 
unfortunate subjects of the Turkish Empire in Syria and 
Palestine is worse than that of those who have suffered 
in other countries, because the cruelties have been per- 
petrated by the Government of the Country whose innocent 
subjects these people are. The storm broke first wpon the 
Christians, neat upon the Jews, and then descended upon 
the Arabs.” 


This striking testimony amply Justifies the Fund now being raised 
for the Relief of the starving people in Syria and Palestine, 
- As soon as the Allied operations permit, food and 
materials must be poured into the country. Free 
storage has been given at Port Said until the goods can 
be taken to Jaffa (12 hours), Haifa and Beyrout. Relief 
will be administered by those who know the country 
and people best, irrespective of Race and Creed, the sole 
qualification for the receipt of help being that of proved 
need. The Fund started by Bishop MacInnes (Bishop 
in Jerusalem) and Missionary Societies of all De- 

nominations for 


RELIEF IN SYRIA 
AND PALESTINE 
£50,000 


Send your donation to the Hon. Secretary, Syria and 
Palestine Fund, Church House, Westminster, London, 8.W. 


Williams Deacon’s Bank, Lid.” 


to start 


requires with 


Cheques may be crossed ‘ 











Bell's 


THREE 


NUNS 
Tobacco 


To appreciate ‘‘ Three Nuns’ is to show oneself a judge 
of fine tobaccos. To PREFER it, is to prove one’s 
judgment beyond reproach. 
A Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to Siephen Mitchell 
& Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Brilain and 
dveland), Lid., Glasgow. 


King's Head is Stronger. Both sold at 8d. psr oz. 


Cigarettes 


(Medium) 
4° FOR 10 


or in cardboard boxes of 50—Is. 7d. 








THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. More than ONE HUNDRED 
on the West Front are actually 
UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
60 in Egypt. 


MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £400; 
Equipment £100; Week's Working, £5 Abroad, 


Tents £150; 
£2 at Home. 


Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’, % Church Army,” payable to Prebendaz 


Cartils, 
D.V., lion. Chief Sec., Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 1, 









4 Princes Street. = 
Hanover Square, Jan 
London. 

Phone, Mayfair 4071 


Dlustrated Catalogues on Request. 
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2s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. extra. 


THE 
HIBBERT JOURNAL 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS—APRIL. 


SOIENCE IS ONE OF THE HUMANITIES.  Protessor J. B. Baillie. 
PUNISHMENT AND RECONSTRUCTION, L. P. Jacks, 
AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
AMERICA’S SELF-REVELATION. Professor Hartley B. Alexander. 
NATIONAL HATE. A. D. McLaren. 
DRUDGERY AND EDUCATION. Edmond Holmes. 


THE RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY OF VLADIMIR SOLOVYOV. 
Mrs. J. N. Duddington. 


FIVE NEW RELIGIOUS OULTS IN BRITISH NEW GUINEA. 
E. W. P. Chinnery and A. ©. Haddon. 


FORCE AND THE CONQUEST OF EVIL IN CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 
Q@. F. Barbour. 


THE LOVE WHICH IS NOT THE FULFILLING OF THE LAW. 
Gonstance L. Maynard. 


NATIONAL TRAINING. Reginald F. Rynd. 
DISCUSSIONS, SURVEY, AND SIGNED REVIEWS. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: 10s. PER ANNUM, POST FREE. 
London: WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


The CENTENARY NUMBER of. 
“BLACKWOOD” 


(240 pages.) 
“ The Most Brilliant of our Magazines.” 
*** Blackwood’ remains without a rival.” 
APRIL contains: 


By Csaries WaIBLEY. 
ay C. B. 





A Retrospect. 
Besieged in Kut—and After. 


Wet Bobs. By ‘*‘ Bartimevs,” Author of ‘‘ Naval Occasions.” 
The End of a Long Pause. By H. R. W. 
“Carry On!” The Continued Chronicle of K (1). 


3y Tue Juntor Svs. 

Reminiscences of the Kabul Campaign, 1879-80. 
By the Ricutr How. Sir H. Mortmorer Duranp. 
The Scene of War.—Vil. 3y ODYSSEUS. 
France in the Mediterranean—Munitions—Tha Jurien de la Graviere—Malta. 
An Airman’s Outings. 3y CONTACT. 


Edinburgh. 
From the Outposts. An Experiment in Sanitation. By F. 
A Late Wooing. By Moira O’Neitr. 


Musings without Method— 
The Dardansiles Report—The Reign cf the Amatsur—The War Council of 
Threo—The Tongue-tied Experts—A purely Naval Opsration —‘* Vagueness 
and Want of Precision ’"—Loerd Kitrhener’s Part—Henry Cust—‘‘ The Pall 
Mall Gazette ’’—The Talker as Artist. _ 
Tha Adventures of an Ensign. By Veperttr. 
Grey Well. By Lirvt.-Cotonen FE. I’. Knox, D.S.O. 
Bagpipe Ballads. By New Munro. 
Noctes Ambrosianae. Ne. LXXIil. 
Subseribsrs both at home and abroad can have ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” sent by 
post monthly from the Publishing Office, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, for 30s. yearly. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








‘*In thirty years’ experience of journalism I never remember a 
paper containing so much ‘ meat.’ ”—Punch. 


THE NEW EUROPE 


INTERVIEW WITH MR. VENIZELOS 
READ 


GREECE AND THE ALLIES. 
An Interview with Mr. VENIZELOS. 


READ 
THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION AND GERMANY, 
By GEORGE SAUNDERS. 
READ 
A RUSSIAN SOCIALIST’S CREED. 


READ 
RUSSIAN REALITIES, 
3y RUBICON, 
READ 
A PHILOSOPHY OF PACIFISM. 
By THOMAS G. MASARYK. 
Every Thursday. 6d. At all Bookstalls. 
CONSTABLE & CO. Lid. 10 Orange Street W.O, 2. 


ets SALES BY AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS 
NV ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C.2, on Tuesday, April 3rd, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS (framed and in the portfolio), the property of a gentleman, com- 
prising a collection of Mezzotints (mostly portraits), all fine eariy impressions, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had, 











HODDER & STOUGHTON 


q 





Hodder & Stoughton announce the publication 
shortly of the SECOND VOLUME of Sir ARTHUR 
CONAN DOYLES HISTORY OF THE WAR. 
The first volume, ‘‘ The British Campaign in France 
and Flanders—r1g14”’ (with maps, diagrams, and 
plans, cloth, 6/« net), is now in its third great edition. 
This history will never be superseded—“It is a 
classic.” 





* * * 


Hodder & Stoughton have just published D. THOMAS 
CURTIN’S book, THE LAND OF DEEPENING 
SHADOW : GERMANY 10916 (G/= net). A second 
large edition has at once been called for. ‘‘ The truth 
about Germany.’’—The Times. ‘“‘ Mr. Curtin’s admir- 
able book.’’—Pall Mall Gazetie. ‘ Deserves to be 
studied by every Briton.”—Daily Mail. “It is not 
possible to question the authenticity of Mr. Curtin’s 
— and its interest is always compelling.’”’— 
Globe. 








* * %* 


Hodder & Stoughton’s announcement that CAPTAIN 
A. J. DAWSON has written and CAPTAIN BRUCE 
BAIRNSFATHER has made the drawings for a 
book about the French “ Poilu,” entitled FOR 
FRANCE (3/6 net), has already created great 
interest. Tiveryone knows Bairnsfather’s ‘ Tommy,” 
and there is naturally much speculation as to how 
he has portrayed “Tommy’s” French comrade-in- 
arms. 
Captain Bruce Pairnsfather has also drawn the 
pictures for BACK TO BLIGHTY—MORE BATTLE 
STORIES (2/6 net), by Captain A. J. Dawson, to 
€ published uniform with his very successful “‘ Somme 
Battle Stories,” also illustrated by Captain Bruce 
Bairnsfather, 2s. 6d. net. 

me 7” co 
Hodder & Stoughton have received an enormous 
number of advance orders and inquiries for the little 
book, entitled GETTING TOGETHER, by IAN 
HAY, author of “The First Hundred ‘lhousand ” 
(/= net). In this book the average American and 
the average Briton “get together’ in an open- 
minded discussion of the questions which most vitally 
concern each. 








* a * 
Hodder & Stoughton announce the early publica- 
tion of GRAND FLEET DAYS, by the author of 
“IN THE NORTHERN MISTS” (§/= net), one 
of the most popular and humorous, as it is one of 
the noblest, books that the war has directly inspired. 

ms * ra 
Hodder & Stoughton wish to call particular attention 
to a novel by EDITH MARY MOORE, entitled 
TEDDY, R.N.D. (§/= net). The book is not yet 
published and the reviewers have not yet reviewed, 
and yet the publishers have not the slightest hesitation 
in saying that this book is very good indeed. It is, in 
fact, almost perfect of its kind—absolutely true to life 
—witty to a high degree—poignantly pathetic in a 
very reticent way. Altogether a fine piece of work 
which the publishers are proud to issue. 

* * . 
Hodder & Stoughton wish to draw attention to 
OUR OWN AND OTHER WORLDS (2/6 net), 
by JOSEPH HAMILTON, as the most entirely read- 
able book on the wonders of the heavens yet pub- 
lished. The author has enthusiasm, a picturesque 
style, and his book is absorhingly interesting. 

“ * ” 
Hodder & Stoughton announce the fourteenth edition 
of DR. PATERSON-SMYTH’S world-famous bco‘, 
THE GOSPEL OF THE HEREAFTER (2/6 net). 
The latest recommendation to read this wonderful 
book, which has already brought comfort to so many, 
and has been recommended by the Bishop of London, 
comes from Sir Oliver Lodge in the pages of 
“ Raymond.” 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, Warwick Sq.,london,E.C. 4. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 


WITH THE NEW ARMY 
ON THE SOMME 


By Frederick Palmer 


Accredited American Correspondent at the British 
Front; Author of *‘ My Year of the War,” etc. 6s.net. 

Readers of “ My Year of the War” will look with confidence for 
somethin, ng | good from Mr. Palmer’s pen, and they will not be dis- 
appointed in this volume. His extended and intimate experience 
as a War Correspondent is probably unrivalled, and he puts to splen- 
did use the exceptional opportunities he has enjoyed. 


2nd Impression Now Ready. 


MEMORIES OF ETON SIXTY 
YEARS AGO 


By ARTHUR CAMPBELL AINGER. With 
Contributions from Neville G. Lyttelton and John 
Murray. Illustrated. Qs. net. 


REMINISCENCES % LITERARY LIFE 


By CHARLES MacFARLANE, Author and 
Traveller (1799-1858). With an Introduction by 
JOHN F. TATTERSALL. 10s. 6d. net- 


JAN AND HER JOB 


A new novel by Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER, 
Author of “ Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherly,” 
“The Ffolliots of Redmarley,’” etc. 5s. net. 


EIDOLA. Poems. 


By FREDERIC MANNING, Author of “ Scenes 
and Portraits,” etc. 2s. 6d. net. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 











NOW READY. 


In red cloth, price 5:.; post free, 5s. 3d. 


English Clubs for 1917. 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names ar nd Addresses, Dates of Cstab 

tiehiment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, and Secretaries’ Names of more than 4,000 

SOCIAL, YACHT, AUTOMOBILE, GOLF, LADIES’, and other Clubs, in London 
and the Provinces, iu Biitish Colonies and in Foreign Countries. 


London: SPOTTISWOODE, BALLANTYNE &CO., Ltd., L., 1B New Strest Square, BA.4 


AVOID UNNECESSARY OPERATIONS 
Read “INITIS or mempanpanes and Guavetace™ 


By A. RABAGLIATI, M.A.,M.D., F.R.C.S.(Ed.) « om 

47 Photographs, An important message 

Post paid, 10s. 6d. net. to men and women by 
C. W. DANIEL, LTD., Graham House, 

Tudor Street, E.C. an eminent Surgeon. 


London: 





2s. net, te oust 9s, 2d. 


5 
SHAKESPEARE’S LAW AND LATIN 
By Sm GEORGE GREENWOOD, M.P. 

The Oxford Magazine says: “ Sir George Greenwood makes a crushing reply to his 
*exposure’ by Mr. J. M. Robertson ... he certainly makes out his case. A pungent 
and entertaining painphiet.” 

London: WATTS axp CO., Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE AU THOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD 


(The LEADENHALL PRESS, LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 
Garden Row, Southwark, London, § "E.) contains hairless paper, over 
which the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence each, 5s. per 
dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocket Size, 3s. ber doze =, 8 seled or plain. 


STICKPHAST 


_'s a clean white paste— —not a messy liquid. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1889. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,009. 
Pald-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve F 7, hen ap ain teams £3,960,000 
Neserve Liability of Proprietors ° £4,000. 000 


Total Issued Coated and Resery s £7,960, 000 
OFFICE: ‘i CORNHILL London, E.C. 
DRAFTS are TORANTE D on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
Btates, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
] are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods ou terms which may be ascertained 


en applica’ 





| Author of “ Field Notes from the Russian Front.” 


A 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 


INSIDE THE GERMAN 
EMPIRE 


IN THE THIRD YEAR OF WAR. 
H. B. SWOPE, 


Special Correspondent, New York World. 


Foreword by Mr. J. W. GERARD, late American Ambassador 
to Germany. 6&s, net. 


THE RUSSIAN 
OFFENSIVE 


STANLEY WASHBURN, 


66 Illustra- 
7s. Gd. net. 


THE MARNE CAMPAIGN 


Major F. E. WHITTON. Preface by Major-General ©, E. 
CALLWELL, C.B. 8 Maps. 103. 6d. net. 


A HOSTAGE IN GERMANY 


GEORGES DESSON, Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. 


PAPERS FROM PICARDY 
The Rev. T. W. PYM, Chaplain of Trinity College, 
and the Rey. GEOFFREY GORDON. 4s. 6d. 


GERMAN IMPERIALISM AND 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 

JACQUES MARQUIS DE DAMPIERRE. 
GERMAN AND ENGLISH 
EDUCATION 

Dr. FRANS DE HOVRE, of Louvain University. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE PERMANENT VALUES OF 
EDUCATION 


tions, 


Cambridge, 
net, 


10s. 6d. net. 


KENNETH RICHMOND. With an Introduction by Mr. 
A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 2s, 6d. net. 

LETTERS OF R. W. GILDER 
Illustrated. 14s. net. 

HOW TO READ 
J. B. KERFOOT. Essays on the Art of Reading. 65s. net. 


RUSSIA 
THE SELF-DISCOVERY OF RUSSIA 


By Professor J. Y. SIMPSON. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN RUSSIA 
By Professor PAUL VINOGRADOFF, 2s. 6d. net. 
Also by the Same Author, THE RUSSIAN PROBLEM. 
Paper, Is. net; cloth, 2s, net. 


EPIC SONGS OF RUSSIA 


By I. F. HAPGOOD. Iniroduction by J. W. 
M.A., LL.D. 4s. 6d, net. 


THE RUSSIAN LIBRARY 


Edited by STEPHEN GRAHAM, 


MACKAIL, 





Tue Sweetr-Scentep Nang Sologub 4s. 6d. net. 

War AND CHRISTIANITY e+ Solovyof 4s. 6d. net. 

THe Way or THE Cross Doroshevitch = 6d. net. 

A Stav Soun ee ee Kuprin 3. net. 

Tue EMIGRANT .. oe L. I’. Dostoieffskaya be. net. 
THE NEW NOVEL, 


HOBSON’S 


By HAROLD BRIGHOUSE and CHARLES FORREST, 
5s. net. 

“ A story of delicate charm, as attractive for its wholesome senti- 

ment as for its sparkling wit.”°—Daily Graphic. 


“IT give the highest praise to ‘ Hobson’s. 
—‘ A Man or Kent” in the British Weekly. 


And that is 


,2? 


“A wholesome, racy tale that makes one laugh. 
a good thing to have in these days.’’—Outlook. 





10 ORANGE "STREET LONDON w.c. 2 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List 


With a Preface by VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. 
The New Pacific: British 


Policy and German Aims. 
By C. BRUNSDON FLETCHER. With a Foreword 
by the Rt. Hon. W. M. HUGHES, Prime Minister 
of Australia. With Poftraits and Map. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Scotsman.— Imperial problems of great importance and of 


considerable complexity are discussed in this interesting and capable 
work by an Australian journalist.” 


Lord Tennyson’s Works. 
Messrs. MACMILLAN and CO.’s Editions of Tenny- 
son’s Works are the only Complete Editions and 
contain all the poems still in copyright. POEMS, 
Globe Edition, 3s. 6d. COMPLETE WORKS, 
7s. 6d. 

*,.* Catalogue containing complete list of editions of 

Lord Tennyson’s Works post free on application. 


Stray Birds: Poems, 
By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Author of 
“ Gitanjali.”. With Frontispiece in Colour by Willy 
Pogany. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Spectator.— The book resembles nothing so much az. the Hebrew 
Wisdom Literature. It consists of disjointed sayings pregnant with 
shrewd sense interspersed with short flights of wise rhetoric. Even 
those readcrs whom the poetic prose leaves cold must be delighted, we 
think, with the proverbial philosophy. . . . This delightful volume.” 


The Cycle of Spring : a Play. 
By ~y RABINDRANA TAGORE. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


The World.—‘“ Full of the most beautiful thoughts and poetical 
expressions.”’ 


Livelihood. pramatic REVERIES. By 
WILFRID WILSON GIBSON, Author of “ Friends,”’ 
** Battle,” ‘‘ Borderlands,’ ‘“* Daily Bread,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Bookman.—‘‘ These ‘ Dramatic Reveries,’ to use his sub-title, 
are compact of imagination. . .. The poems are so much extraordinarily 
vivid and compelling short stories that they might be read with gest 
by a man with no poetry in his soul, although that man would miss the 
beauty of poetry which lies over the tale.” 











STELLA BENSON’S NEW STORY. 
This is the End, By sTeLta BENSON, 


Author of “I Pose.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Daily Graphic.-—“ This astonishingly clever book. . . . If sheer 
oneey were a certain passport to immediate fame, Miss Benson should 
already be famous. She has unusual originality, illuminating wit, 
deep feeling, and a gift for startling epigram.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST 





An Important New Book. 


THE HOUSE OF LYME 
By THE LADY NEWTON 


With many illustrations in photogravure and _half-tone, 
Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 





NEW _ FICTION 


LEWIS SEYMOUR, and Some Women 





GEORGE MOORE 6s, not. 
REGIMENT OF WOMEN 
CLEMENCE DANE. 2nd Imp. 5s. net. 


** This remarkable and arresting story.”—DPunch. 


ZELLA SEES HERSELF 

E. M, DELAFIELD 6s, net. 
Mr. Punch says :—‘‘ Almost uncannily penetrating. ... One 

of the most absorbing stories within recent experience.” 


THE ETERNAL HUSBAND 


F. DOSTOEVSKY. Translated by C. GARNETT. 4s. 6d. net. 





NEW WAR BOOKS 
A Book for Everyone. 


THE BRITISH NAVY AT WAR 


By G. MACNEILE DIXON Is, not. 


NURSING ADVENTURES 


By a Member of the First Aid Nursing Yeomanry. 


ON TWO FRONTS 


An Indian Mule Transport Column in France and Gallipoli. 
By MAJOR H. M. ALEXANDER, D.S.O. 3s. 6d. not. 


THE BATTLES OF THE SOMME 


PHILIP GIBBS. (20th Thousand.) 6s, not, 


GALLIPOLI 


JOHN MASEFIELD. (50th Thousand.) 2s. 6d. net. 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2, 





3s. 6d. not 


THE HOUR HAS STRUCK! 
THE BOOK IS READY! 


RUSSIAN 


COURT MEMOIRS 1914-16 


gi most opportune book of recent years, telling of Court, 

Social and Political Life in Petrograd before and during the 
War. A book written in the Russian capital since the War. 
With 40 Portraits of Russia’s Rulers, Courtiers and Captains. 
12s. 6d. net. 


q The author tells of the private life of the Imperial Family, of the 

German influence that has been the curse of Russia, of her 
splendid Generals, of the Food Shortage and magnificent 
patriotism of the people, of their hatred of the Germans and 
their determination to win the War. 


g The importance of the book may be gathered from the fact 

that a representative of the publishers joiirneyed to Petrograd 
to confer with the anonymous author, and that the manuscript 
was sent to this country by special couriers. 








It is a book that everybody must read and will read. It foro- 
tells the danger to the Czar of his German courtiers, and above 
all of Rasputin’s sinister influence over the Czarina. 


RUSSIAN MEMORIES 


Madame Olga Novikoff's illuminating volume. Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. net. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF WOMAN 


W. L. George’s new book that will probably areuse a storm of 
controversy. By the author of “The Second Blooming,” &c. 
5s. net. Just out, 


BINDLE: 40,000 copies in 13 weeks 


Some Chapters from the Life of Joseph Bindle, by Herbert Jenkins, 
40,000 copies called for in 13 weeks, not including American editions, 
5s. net. 


HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., 12 ARUNDEL PLACE, 8.W.1. 





M. PAUL MILYOUKOV 


The first two lectures printed in this volume, entitled The War 
and Balkan Politics, and The Representative System in Russia, 
were delivered by M. Paul Milyoukov, the New Russian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and are of exceptional interest at the present time. 


Russian Realities 


and 


Problems 


Lectures delivered at the Cambridgs Summer Meeting in August 
1916. Edited by J. D. DUFF, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 5s net. 


Contents :—I, The War and Balkan Politics, by PAUL MILYOUKOV, 
leader successively of the Constitutional Democrat party and the Progressive 
Bloc in the Duma, and now Minister for Foreign Affairs. II, The Representative 
System in Russia, by PAUL MILYOUKOV. III, Past and Present of Russian 
Economics, by PETER STRUVE, editor of Russian Thought, formerly Member 
of the Duma for Petrograd. IV, Poland, Old and New, by ROMAN DMOWSKI, 
for some years leader of the Polish party in the Duma. V, The Nationalities 
of Russia, by HAROLD WILLIAMS, an Englishman who has resided for fifteen 
years in Russia. VI, The Development of Science and Learning in Russia, by 
A. 8. LAPPO-DANILEVSKY, a distinguished historian. 





Science and the Nation 


Essays by Cambridge Graduates, with an Introduction by the 
Right Hon. LORD MOULTON, K.C.B., F.R.S. Edited by A. C. 
SEWARD, F.R.S., Master of Downing College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 58 not. 


“Each one of these Essays has been written by some one who, by lifelong 
study and practice of the Branch of Science to which it relates, has qualified 
himself to give a just and authoritative description of the work that has already 
been done as well as of the bearing of that work on the present and its promis» 
for the future. ... The value of Essays such as these, dealing broadly speaking 
with the whole Realm of Science, is at the present moment difficult to overestimate. 
They will prove invaluable to those who seek to broaden the interest of our Natioa 
in Scientific Research.’’—E xtract from Lord Moulton’s Introduction. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Fetter Lane, London; C. F. Clay, Manager 
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WARD, LOCK & CQO.’S 
NEW FICTION. _ 5s. net. 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 





CARMEN’S MESSENGER - 
THE JUST MEN OF CORDOVA 
CINDERS OF HARLEY STREET 


VENGEANCE iS MINE- - 
THE PAIGNTON HONOUR - 
THE GREY DOCTOR - - 
ADAM =- - - - 
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